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The consumption of Gas is 
continuous for from eight 
to twenty hours per day 
all the year around. 
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It is now serving 70 different kinds of industries. It is easy 

to sell because it is safe, economical and efficient. It does 

It is 89% “Efficient away with the hauling of coal and ashes. These features 
Work make an instant appeal to your prospective customers. 

aw Get your share of this business. Write us, we will tell you 

how. 


Built in sizes from 
The OFELDT GAS-FIRED BOILER CO., Nyack, N. Y. 
| to 25 horse-power Makers of Water Tube Boilers for 25 Years 
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Saves $30 meter expense on every heater. 
Eliminates extra services. 

Straightens your peak load curve. 
Furnishes hot water fast as the cold. 
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Gas Lamps Installed Close to: Sprinkler System 
Quiet Suspicion That Their Heat 
May Flood. Store 


Sold on Point-Blank Declaration that Gas Light Will Not Effect Economy but Will 
Provide a Higher Quality Illumination 


By J. E. BULLARD 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the very 
great importance of keeping gas lighting installations 
thoroughly up to date. Many gas lighting installations 
have been displaced by electricity simply because the 
gas man has been slower to show the customer the 
latest improvements in gas lighting than the electric 
man has been to show the latest improvements in elec- 
tric lighting. 

That it is in keeping the installations thoroughly 
up to date, showing the customer the very latest im- 
provements in the lighting art, that counts more than 
the kind of lighting that is used, is shown by examples 
where the gas man has been more wide awake than 
the electric. We find installation after installation 
where the gas man has been able to displace electricity 
because the electric man has not been active enough in 
showing the customer the latest lighting improvements 
while the gas man has. 

One of those who have a full realization of this fact 
is Edward W. Coit, manager of the Welsbach Store 
at Providence, R. I. Soon after being discharged from 
overseas service in the army and taking charge of the 
Providence store he began browsing around the stores 
of the city to study their lighting installations. At the 
highest grade women’s wear store in the city, the Cherry 
& Webb Company, he discovered an installation of old 
type reflexoliers. These fixtures were mixed in with 
some electric semi-indirect bowls equipped with 400- 
watt nitrogen lamps. It is needless to say that the 
comparison between the two types of lighting was not 
especially favorable to gas. 


No SAviInG IN Cost oF ILLUMINANT 


Mr. Coit lost no time in finding Mr. Winters, the 
manager of this store, and talking better gas lighting 
to him. Mr. Winters had already been considering 
changes in his lighting installation. He was not satis- 


fied with his gas fixtures and was using them only as an 
emergency lighting equipment. He was trying to find 
some satisfactory solution of his lighting problems in 
the electric field. He had lost a great deal of his 
enthusiasm for gas. 

As has already been stated, the Cherry & Webb Com- 
pany is one of the highest grade stores in Providence. 
It is, by all means, the highest grade store in its line, 
that of cloaks and women’s garments. It is also an 
old concern located in the best business section of the 
city. It has long been a user of electric current. Some 
twenty years ago it was operating its own electric plant. 
It is a store fat more inclined to lean towards electricity 
than towards gas. 

These facts, however, did not deter Mr. Coit. In 
fact, he could see that a thoroughly up-to-date gas 
lighting installation would open the way to thousands 
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GAS FIXTURES AND A GENERAL IDEA OF THE 
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of dollars’ worth of business in the other high grade 
and exclusive stores of the city. 


One of the first questions that Mr. Winters asked 
was how much money the new gas lighting installation 
would save him. The answer was that it would save 
him nothing, at least nothing to mention on his gas bill. 
It was explained to him that it was not the object to 
save him money but to give him better lighting, to give 
him fixtures that were really attractive, a light that 
would make possible a better and a more satisfactory 





THREE GAS FIXTURES BEING USED FOR COLOR MATCHING 


matching of goods and which would make it possible 
for the store to render better service to its customers. 
AUTHORITATIVE (?) OPINION AS TO COMPARATIVE 
LIGHTING QUALITY 


Arguments along this line got him away from the 
idea of saving money and into the frame of spending 
money that would prove a worth-while business invest- 
ment. Unfortunately the building was not completely 
piped. The number of outlets was limited, which made 
it impossible to install more than twenty-four new fix- 
tures without further piping, and the season of the 
year forbade the tearing up that would be necessary 
to do the necessary piping for a complete gas installation. 


In order to convince Mr. Winters that the new gas 
fixtures would do all that was claimed for them, Mr. 
Coit made a demonstrative installation in the store of 
two five-mantle fixtures. These fixtures more than met 
the expectations of Mr: Winters and resulted in his 
giving an order for twenty-four standard No. 1620% 
Welsbach semi-indirect fixtures, each equipped with 
two three-mantle burner heads and standard reflex 
mantles. The fixtures sold for $24 each, making the 
fixtures installed cost the Cherry & Webb Company 
$600. 


Soon after the installation was completed one of the 
clerks was heard to say: “Those new electric fixtures 
certainly have it all over the old ones.” It was hard 
to convince this clerk that these new fixtures really 
burned gas. She had long connected the best lighting 
with electric lighting. She fully realized that the new 
fixtures were far and away ahead of the old ones, 
and for this reason concluded that they must be electric 





fixtures. This incident certainly shows the possibilities 
ahead of gas lighting. 

Soon after the installation had been completed and 
was in use Mr. Winters himself remarked: “I have 
but one regret and that is that I can’t make a more 
complete installation at this time.” What more could 
we ask in the way of satisfactory service? The man- 
ager himself wants more of the fixtures, and the clerks 
agree that these are the best lighting fixtures that have 
ever been installed in the store. 


Cotor VALUE IMPROVED BY CEILING 


The color value of the lights is improved to a certain 
extent by the white metal ceilings. Gas is now being 
used to a very considerable extent for color matching. 
Some of the fixtures are located in sort of alcoves 
where it is possible to use the light of the gas fixtures 
to the almost complete exclusion of the light from the 
electric fixtures. As a result these fixtures are burned 
a great many more hours than would otherwise be the 
case. Gas, instead of being an emergency lighting sys- 
tem, has come to be a sales-making lighting system, a 
system for rendering better satisfaction to the cus- 
tomers. 

In the alteration department, the girls formerly 
worked by the light of electric drop lights. Since the 
gas-lighting fixtures have been installed, the girls have 
tied up the electric drop lights and are working under 
gas lighting because they find the lighting better and 
easier on the eyes. 


CLoseE To SPRINKLER HEaps 


There were a number of details that had to be given 
very careful consideration when making this installa- 





CONTRAST BETWEEN GAS AND ELECTRIC FIXTURES 


tion. One was the fact that some of the fixtures must 
be hung almost directly under the nozzles of the Grinnel 
fire extinguishing system. These nozzles open at a 
temperature of 150 degrees. It is apparent, therefore- 
that if there was as much heat from the gas fixtures 
as people have come to believe that there is, it would 
be but a few minutes after the gas was turned on before 
the heat from the gas burners would open the fire 
(Continued on page 311.) 
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What the Raise in Oil Costs, Coal Costs, Etc., 


Represents Translated Into Thousands 
of Cubic Feet of Gas 


Charles W. Hoy Tells Gas Men How to Effectively Aid the Public to Visualize 
Their Problems 


During the period of the last five 
or six years the gas companies have 
been confronted, in the same man- 
ner as other industries, by ever- 
increasing costs, with little or no re- 
lief from a change in rates. They 
have been constantly hoping that 
economic conditions would change 
whereby the relation between costs 
and income would again become 
favorable. Conditions are not getting 
any better, but are constantly be- 
coming more acute, and it is now a 
matter of great importance that the 
consumer and the general public be 
placed in possession of full and 
correct information regarding their 
utility. 

Ninety per cent of the public do 
not know what costs enter into the 
production of a thousand cubic feet 
of gas. They have never been told, 
nor have they ever had occasion to 
inquire into the effect of higher 
prices paid for labor, coal, oil, ma- 
terials and money. To-day the 
public wants to know all of the 
facts regarding public utilities, so that they cannot 
be easily misled by the misstatements of political 
demagogues. The public is in an apperceptive mood 
regarding public utilities, and must have full infor- 
mation as to the costs which enter into the public 
service. They would like to know first-hand from 
the gas companies just how the increase in the cost 
of labor, coal, oil and other materials is yoing to 
affect the service of the utility company. They are 
just as much interested in the success of the gas 
company as the company itself. They know, whether 
they are manufacturers, shopkeepers, doctors or or- 
dinary householders, that they cannot afford to have 
the service impaired without sustaining a loss to 
themselves. 

The consumer seldom sees the officials of the gas 
companies, and the employees with whom he comes 
in contact are few in number. He would be sur- 
prised to learn that throughout the departments of 
the utility a large number of people are employed. 
He should know that in order to retain these em- 
ployees the gas company has to pay wages in con- 
formity with the wages paid in other industries. He 
has never been asked to consider nor has he had ex- 
plained just how the increase in wages alone has 
affected the cost of a thousand cubic feet of gas. 
To-day the increased cost of a thousand cubic feet of 
gas for this labor item alone amounts to, in some 
cases, 15 cents and in others 20 cents additional per 
each and every thousand cubic feet of gas. The pub- 








CHARLES W. HOY 


lic wants to know just what items 
enter into the service rendered. 


EpucaTING By Facts 


The consumer does not have to be 
told just how the increase in price 
of coal has affected him in his own 
situation, but has probably never 
considered what a serious factor it 
has become with relation to the cost 
of his gas service. We all know 
that the cost of a thousand cubic feet 
of gas has been increased from 12 to 

7 cents on account of the advances 
in the price of coal during the last 
six years. When the consumer and 
the general public are brought to 
realize the difference in the price 
paid for anthracite coal in 1920 and 
that paid in 1914, they will realize 
the effect of this difference in price 
in the cost of a thousand cubic feet 
of gas and will become at once in- 
terested in how long the gas com- 
pany can render adequate and con- 
tinuous service at the rate now 
charged. They would be interested, and rightly so, 
to see that the utility be given an adequate rate, that 
the comforts of their homes and the profits of their 
business places may not suffer from an interruption 
of the public service. ; 

Oil is the subject of much concern to-day, espe- 
cially gas and fuel oils. The general public, on ac- 
count of their particular vocations, seldom or never 
have occasion to inquire into the gas-oil situation. 
But as the consumer and the public are vitally in- 
terested in public service, it is due them that they 
should know the price of the gas oil per gallon used 
in making gas has advanced from 3 to 4 cents per 
gallon in 1914 to the unheard price of 12 and 15 cents 
per gallon in 1920. The public is entitled to know 
that the increase in the cost of oil alone for each and 
every thousand cubic feet of gas has increased at 
least 30 to 40 cents from 1914 to 1920, inclusive. This 
is an important fact which the public must know in 
order that they be placed in a position of proper un- 
derstanding. 

The public should know that during the last four 
years the gas companies have had to contend, on the 
one hand, with wages and the cost of materials in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, and on the other with 
only a small increase in the charge for service ren- 
dered. This condition resulted in bringing some gas 
companies almost to the point of bankruptcy and 
many have not earned dividends. Money is a com- 
modity just as steel is a commodity, and the cost of 
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all commodities has increased. We could get plenty 
of money at 5 per cent in 1914, but to-day 8 per cent 
is little or no inducement. The consumer and the 
public should be shown that capital is needed from 
time to time if gas companies are to continue to give 
adequate service to the community in which they 
operate. The market for gas securities has been im- 
paired so that it is almost impossible to obtain new 
capital with which to make the improvements de- 
manded by growing communities or required by the 
commission ; and, if obtained, high rates of interest 
are demanded. On every hand the presence of in- 
creased expenses threatens the welfare of all the agen- 
cies upon which the public depends for so many of 
its comforts and its necessities. 

Some special effort must be made by the gas com- 
panies that this condition be brought to the attention 
of the public in general. The public should know, 
and have a right to know, the difficulties with which 
the gas companies are confronted, so that they can 
take the necessary steps in sufficient time to assist 
in effecting a remedy in order that any sudden, tem- 
porary or permanent interruption of this public serv- 
ice might be forestalled. 


FuTiLity oF INDIVIDUAL ACTION 


That the public be informed of these matters the 
Illinois Committee on Public Utility Information has 
started issuance of a series of speakers’ bulletins. 
The idea is to suggest to utility men the manner in 
which to present the facts, statistics and statements 
about our conditions in public addresses. 

The presentation of facts and figures to those we 
serve and the establishment of the spirit of under- 
standing and good-will between the utility and its 
public is a matter of such vital importance as to de- 
mand the serious consideration of all of us. There 
are twenty-two gas companies in New Jersey and 
about eleven hundred and thirty-two in the nation. 
Think of the great numbers of men employed by 
these companies! Imagine eleven hundred and 
thirty-two gas companies scattered all over the coun- 
try and but a single gas company in any one place! 
If we are to accomplish anything toward public opin- 
ion we must act as a unit. 

The American Gas Association is the logical or- 
ganization to supply the industry’s needs. It is, 
therefore, high time that every company become a 
member of this organization, in order that he may act 
in combination as the need of the hour requires. No 
matter how much effort the individual companies put 
forth, if their efforts remain separate, scattered all 
over the country, it would not constitute a unit and 
would be worth little in this battle for public opinion. 
Under such conditions it would require but two or 
three conniving politicians in each of these separate 
communities to annihilate all of our best efforts. 

The one fundamental principle underlying true 
presentation of facts to the public is suggested by 
the word centralization. This central organization 
—namely, the American Gas Association, with its 
company and individual members—constitutes the 
proper headquarters where statistical information dis- 
seminates, and it can secure for the industry a real 
recognition and fair treatment by meeting issues 
fairly and squarely. The gas industry by its con- 
certed actions can bring the public to a proper under- 
standing of our difficulties, with the result that fa- 


vorable public opinion will be created and the in- 
dustry will receive the support of citizens’ commit- 
tees when we appear before public utility commis- 
sions for relief. The more clearly the public under- 
stand our needs the sooner they will co-operate with 
the utility for the common good. We will then have 
favorable legislation and, consequently, receive rates 
which will insure adequate and continuous service. 

Just so soon as we are able to create favorable 
public opinion and ultimately be allowed to charge 
proper rates, proper service will be assured; for ade- 
quate service can never long be rendered in any line 
of business enterprise without reasonable compensa- 
tion. When this adjustment of rates is made, the 
credit standing of gas companies will be restored and 
a market made for their securities at reasonable rates. 
The investors will be assured that their savings will 
not be confiscated in any part, for investors demand 
stability when investing in public utility securities. 
The companies will then be in a position to obtain 
money to make the extensions and improvements 
which are demanded by the growing communities 
served. They would be enabled to establish research 
departments with a view to further economies and 
the discovery of new and simpler processes. It is to 
the interest of every citizen that the gas companies 
upon which they depend so much shall be fairly 
treated, so that with this adjustment of rates the 
companies could then earn a just and reasonable in- 
come. This would insure continuous, safe and ade- 
quate service to the public, to the end that they might 
fu'ly enjoy these comforts in their homes and un- 
interrupted profits from their business. 

It is obvious that this can only be accomplished by 
concentrating the minds of all gas men on the one 
important thought, that of creating favorable public 
opinion. If we are to accomplish anything along this 
line we must unite our efforts through the medium 
of the American Gas Association, an efficient, ener- 
getic and well-organized body, well able to take hold 
of this big problem. We should not lose sight of the 
work which the Illinois Committee on Public Utility 
Information is doing. Close touch should be kept 
with them for further details of their plans and for 
the copies of the speakers’ bulletins. 

This matter of giving the public correct informa- 
tion regarding the utility problem has become a very 
important part of our business. It is a function 
which is far too little exercised as yet, and the neces- 
sity for which is becoming steadily more apparent 
and more urgent. The enemies of the existing so- 
cial and economic order are at work unceasingly, 
under skillful and cunning leadership, to instill into 
the minds of the people adverse public opinion with 
regard to public utilities by misrepresenting facts 
and conditions and promising the unattainable. We 
must meet this wrongful agitation by an unremitting 
campaign of education and information by means of 
the newspapers and by personal letters through the 
mails, that a better understanding of our mutual 
problems may be had by the consuming and invest- 
ing public. We must seek to bring truth and en- 
lightenment into the possession of the public. Our 
salvation is in the hands of the people. We may 
rest assured that the American spirit of protection 
and fair play is still alive in this democratic nation 
of ours, and the public, once in possession of the 
true facts regarding the present state of the gas in- 
dustry, will come to our rescue. 
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Offers Industrial Gas Users a Better Insight to 
Gas Business 


F. W. Steere Discusses Gas Making Methods and Problem That Must Be Met in Pro- 
ducing the Fuel at Sufficiently Low Cost to Keep It Available 


As a result of the increase in the cost of all kinds 
of fuel, everyone, from the householder to the manu- 
facturer, is interested in any scheme which will re- 
duce his fuel bill. It is only natural that we find at 
this time a great interest in artificial gas. 

Many volumes have already been written on the 
subjects covered by the announcement of this talk, 
so that necessarily the discussion to-night must be 
very general. 

Gas manufacture is not an exact science, but is a 
complex operation including a number of distinct 
processes; and if the recovery and refinement of by- 
products is taken into consideration, it becomes one 
of the most complex industries in existence to-day, 
declared F. W. Steere in a paper at a recent meeting 
of the Detroit Engineering Society, largely attended 
by industrial fuel gas users. 

Coal gas made from a high grade of gas coal will 
run from 550 to 600 B.t.u. per cubic foot. A typical 
sample of coal gas would show about the following 
analysis: 


TE aay 3 per cent 
Marsh gas (methene)......... 33 per cent 
PIE es ee 50 per cent 
Carbon monoxide ............. 5 per cent 
Carbon dioxide ............+... 2 per cent 
GN «i <tadacosbedsntes cigs 1 per cent 
| Pe er eee re 6 per cent 


{ 

Coal gas is made and distributed in small and 
large plants to most parts of the United States for 
domestic use and to a certain extent for commer- 
cial purposes. 

Keep in mind, as we go along, that in making coal 
gas only one kind of fuel is used—that is, bituminous 
coal; that the gas is distilled from the coal, leaving a 
residue—coke—that is, the fuel is not completely 
consumed in the gas-making process. . 

We will next consider coke oven gas. Theoret- 
ically, the process of manufacturing coke oven gas 
is the same as coal gas. In both cases the gas is the 
result of dry distillation of bituminous coal. The 
practical difference is in the size and kind of re- 
torts, the length of the coking time and the methods 
of preparing the coal. An ordinary coal-gas retort 
will hold less than half a ton of coal per charge, 
whereas a coke-oven retort may have a capacity up 
to 16 tons of coal per charge. The coking time is 
necessarily much longer, usually running about six- 
teen to eighteen hours per charge. 

Generally speaking, coke ovens are usually run to 
produce coke and the gas is looked upon as a by- 
product. Metallurgical coke is now made very 
largely by mixing high and low volatile coal in the 
proper proportion. The resulting gas is not as rich 
as coal gas made from a high volatile gas coal. 
When more than one kind of coal is used it is nec- 


to the Industries . 


essary to pulverize the coals very fine before they 
are mixed, to insure a homogeneous mixture. In 
gas-works practice, where only a single kind of coal 
is used and the retort run with the idea of making 
as much gas as possible per pound of coal, irrespec- 
tive of the quality of the coke produced, the coal is 
not pulverized, the larger lumps only broken up. 

The dimensions of some of the larger coke ovens 
run as high as 35 ft. long by 12 ft. deep and 22 in. 
wide at the discharge end. The ovens are made ta- 
pering, so that the coke, when pushed out, will not 
tend to jam. The best practice now seems to tend to 
a somewhat smaller oven with an average width of 
about 16 to 18 in. 


The lining of the coke oven is usually silica, which 
will stand higher temperatures than any other re- 
fractory which is suitable for this work. 

‘Combination coke and gas ovens along the lines of 
the standard coke oven are built down to sizes tak- 
ing only a few tons of coal. The coke produced in 
these small ovens is of very good quality, and good 
yields of gas are obtained. 

The coke oven, the vertical retort and the in- 
clined oven may be thought of as the three extremes 
in carbonizing plant design for making gas as well 
as high-grade coke. There is no clean-cut distinc- 
tion between a gas plant and a coke plant. The dis- 
tinction lies rather in the ‘plan of operation. 


Ort Gas 


Oil Gas is the result of cracking oil by passing it 
over incandescent material, usually fire brick. The 
manufacture of this gas is only practical where oil 
is very cheap. It is very commonly made and used 
in the Southwest, where large quantities of cheap oil 
are available. It is not used anywhere in this part 
of the country; the cost making it prohibitive. 


t 


CARBURETED WaTER Gas 


Carbureted water gas, or “water gas” as it is ordi- 
narily called, is made by most companies distributing 
gas for domestic use. 

Before getting into the subject of water gas we 
might note here that, fundamentally, there are two 
general ways of making gas—one, principally chem- 
ical, in which the materials employed are used up or 
changed from the solid into the gaseous state, and 
the other, destructive distillation, which we have 
just been discussing, whereby the volatile matter in 
the material employed is driven off in the form of 
gas, leaving a solid, or coke, as a by-product. 

The manufacture of water gas is a chemical 
process. 

Very few elements are employed in making this 
gas. The useful ones are carbon and hydrogen; the 
others are oxygen, nitrogen and sulphur. Of course, 
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there are many other elements in the materials used, 
but they do not figure to any extent in the gas- 
making process. 

If water vapor or steam is brought into contact 
with the incandescent carbon, so-called water gas 
will be formed, which is expressed by the chemical 
formula: H:O + C = CO+ He. 

Anthracite coal and coke are the fuels most com- 
monly used in making water gas. 

Pure water gas is composed of equal proportions 
of carbon monoxide and hydrogen. This gas burns 
with a non-luminous flame and is ordinarily referred 
to as “blue gas.” Blue gas alone is not distributed 
by gas companies, for reasons which will be explained 
later, but blue gas is made and used for commercial 
purposes by many industrial concerns. Blue gas and 
true water gas are identical ; but, in the gas fraternity, 
by water gas is meant “carbureted water gas,” and 
true water gas is referred to by industrial concerns 
as “blue gas.” 

Due to uneven fire temperature, imperfect fuel, 
small amounts of air in the steam, and the blast prod- 
ucts which remain in the machine when starting a 
gas run, commercial blue gas is not the theoretical 
pure water gas of half carbon monoxide and half 
hydrogen. It will contain about: 

: Per Cent 
Carbon monoxide 
Hydrogen 
Methane (marsh gas) 
Oxygen 
Nitrogen 
Carbon dioxide 


One cubic foot of blue gas when burned will produce 
310 to 315 B.t.u.; 45 lb. of fuel are required per thou- 
sand cubic feet of blue gas, and about the same quan- 
tity of steam. 

Blue gas burns with a non-luminous flame and 
has a heating value considerably below that required 
for domestic distribution. In ordinary gas-works 
practice this blue gas is enriched by adding an oil 
gas, which mixture forms what is known as carbu- 
reted water gas, commonly called city water gas. 

In the water-gas process, you will note, the fuel 
is completely consumed, leaving only ash and clink- 
ers. It is desirable to have the fixed carbon in the 
fuel as high as possible, a fuel containing 84 per 
cent fixed carbon being classed as good. 

Naphtha was used for enriching blue gas about 
twenty-five years ago; after this, crude oil direct 
from the wells was used, but with the demand for 
kerosene for lamps a so-called gas oil was substi- 
tuted. This was a straight run or distillate taken 
from the crude oil between the kerosene and lubri- 
cating oils. For the past several years gas oil has 
been steadily deteriorating and the price steadily 
advancing. This has been largely brought about by 
the great demand for motor gasoline. At present 
gas oil costs three times more than it did in 1914. 

In the most modern plants the production of 1.000 
cu. ft. of carbureted water gas requires about 32 to 
34 Ib. of coke, 35 Ib. of steam and 3% gal. of oil. 
Boiler fuel runs about 15 Ib. per 1,000 cu. ft. of gas. 

Producer gas is the cheapest artificial gas per B.t.u. 
which can be made from solid fuel. It does not fol- 
low, however, that industrial heating can be done 


more cheaply with producer gas than with any other 
fuel. This depends entirely on the kind and nature 
of the work. 


Propucer GAs 


The chemistry and physics involved in the manu 
facture of producer gas have been thoroughly gon« 
into in the many textbooks touching on this sub 
ject. Nothing new can be added here to the funda 
mental principles involved. A very brief outline of 
the underlying theory will be sufficient to aid in th 
later discussion of the practical operating problems 
encountered in its manufacture, distribution and use. 

One pound of carbon when completely burned to 
carbon dioxide (CO) liberates 14,647 B.t.u., or the 
total heat energy it contains. It can also be burned 
to carbon monoxide (CO), 4,383 B.t.u. being given 
up in the combustion to CO, leaving 10,264 B.t.u. in 
the resulting 29.82 cu. ft. of CO gas. The commer- 
cial gas resulting from this incomplete combustion 
of carbonaceous material is called producer gas. All 
of the combustible matter of the fuel is consumed. 
The coke, instead of remaining as a by-product as 
in the coal-gas process, is utilized in making the gas. 

Fuel is charged into the top of the gas producer 
through the feeding hopper. Air containing a pre- 
determined percentage of moisture is blown into the 
bottom through the tuyere. A layer of ash is usu- 
ally maintained over the tuyere to prevent its being 
burned and to better distribute the blast uniformly 
throughout the fuel bed. The combustion takes 
place in the "combustion zone.” 

In practice, CO» is always made along with the 
CO in the combustion zone, but this can be again 
reduced to CO by bringing it in contact with incan- 
descent carbon. CO: + C + heat = 2 CO, which is 
endothermic reaction. 

The heat of combustion in the combustion zone 
raises the unburned fuel immediately above it to in- 
candescence, creating the second zone, or “reduction 
zone.” The CO: gas formed in the combustion zone 
passes up through this reduction zone, where it 
comes in intimate contact with the incandescent car- 
bon and is reduced to CO, in accordance with the 
equation just given. 

The third or top zone is the preheating or “dis- 
tillation zone,” where the volatile matter of the fuel 
is driven off by the heat of the gases passing 
through it from below. The resulting gases, con- 
sisting of COs, N, Hs, CO, water vapor and the vola- 
tile hydrocarbons, collectively called producer gas, 
pass out through the offtake. 

Water vapor, or steam, is not theoretically neces- 
sary to the production of producer gas, but prac- 
tically it is necessary to control the temperature of 
the combustion zone. Too high temperature at this 
point will fuse the ash and result in excessive clink- 
ering, which interferes with the continuous operation 
of the producer. Steam also reduces the tempera- 
ture of the exit gases and, in addition, is necessary 
for enriching the gas and to get the maximum ther- 
mal efficiency. When steam comes in contact with 
incandescent carbon it is decomposed and a mixture 
of CO and H: is evolved: C + H*O = CO + Hz, or 
our water-gas equation. 

This again is an endothermic reaction, exactly the 
same amount of heat being taken from the fuel bed 

(Continued on page 307.) 
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Falls’ Meat Markets Find Gas 
Most Satisfactory Means of 
Refrigeration 
Silent System Cools Show Cases, Window Display 


Etc., on Hottest Days of Midsummer 


By F. M. REILLY 
New Method Utilities Company, Market Street, 
Newark, N. J. - 


James Falls, of Newark, N. 
string of Falls’ Meat Markets. 
and modern in his methods. 


J., is the owner of a 
Mr. Falls is up-to-date 
One proof of this is the 
manner in which he provides the refrigeration so essen- 
tial in his class of business. In Mr. Falls’ markets, 
whenever refrigeration is necessary, they simply turn 
on the gas. 

The system employed in Mr. Falls’ stores is the Bosse 
Machineless System, manufactured by the company with 
which the writer is connected—the New Method Utili- 
ties Company of Newark, N. J. 

The process is very simple and easily understood. 
The generator, which contains a solution of plain aqua 
ammonia, is gas heated. This heat drives off ammonia 
gas which is condensed and becomes liquid. The liquid 
then passes into the receiver. As soon as all of the 
ammonia gas is boiled out and condensed the heat is 
turned off, a valve is closed between the generator and 
receiver, and the generator is permitted to cool. A 
vacuum is thus created within the generator. Now, all 








BOSSE MACHINELESS SYSTEM OF REFRIGERATION 


FALLS’ MEAT MARKET, NEWARK, N. J. 


the operator has to do is to open the expansion valve 
slightly (as is done in most refrigerating systems). The 
liquid ammonia now expands back to gas form through 
this expansion valve, cools the refrigerator or show- 
case, and is sucked by the vacuum back into the gen- 
erator where it is reabsorbed by the dilute solution. 
This is all accomplished without the use of a pump, 
motor, belt, sliding rod, or anything of the sort. 

Not only Mr. Falls, but all owners of meat markets 
and others who have installed the gas refrigerating 
system are very enthusiastic about its simplicity, econ- 
omy ard dependability. Nothing is nicer than a clean, 
sanitary store with meat fresh, saleable, good-appear- 
ing, appetizing, and always in a wholesome sanitary 
condition. 

This system is easily adapted to all cooling and 
freezing needs of the meat market, fish store, cold stor- 
age room, freezing room, etc. The apparatus can be 
installed anywhere upstairs or downstairs for use in 
connection with the cooler, counter or window show- 
case, or anywhere else. Any desired temperature is 
easily attained arid held, thus simplifying meat storage 
possibilities regardless of unusual weather conditions. 
Where ice is used there is a great deal of loss during 
hot midsummer weather simply because the ice cannot 
keep the cooler cold enough. Ice does not and cannot 
produce the correct desired condition. Where ice is 
used we always have slop, harmful odors, time wasted 
and patience lost handling it. To all of this must be 
added the expense and ineffectiveness of ice, the loss 
due to waste cuts, trimmings, etc. These losses can 
and should be avoided. 


Entire absence of moving parts is a great advantage 
in the meat market where simplicity and durability are 
so much to be desired. Mviselessness is also very de- 
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sirable, especially in dwell- 
ings, in congested neigh- 
borhoods, in cities -where 
there are ordinances against 
noise, etc. Absence of wear 
and tear is another very 
important advantage. 

There are no reciprocat- 
ing stuffing boxes in this 
system, hence there is very 
little opportunity or cause 
for ammonia to leak. The 
same ammonia is used over 
and over indefinitely. Some 
remarkable records have 
already been established 
along the ammonia conser- 
vation line with this system. 
Reciprocating rods and pis- 
tons are bound to leak in 
time due to the wear caused 
by the tremendous packing 
pressure. In this system, 
therefore, wear, leakage 
and power loss are all 
avoided. 

No foundations are re- 
quired because there is no 
vibration. No oil is need- 
ed for lubrication, hence 
there is no oil to get into 
the system and cause trouble. No danger of racing. 
No packings to buy. No motors. 

The manufacturers guarantee that temperatures are 
always on the safe side under the severe conditions ex- 
isting during the hottest weather of midsummer. 

The time and attention required for operating this 
system is so slight that any employee may be assigned 
to operate it with practically no interference with his 
other duties. 

Absolutely no skilled labor is necessary. 


Working of Oil Shales Encouraged by 
New Leasing Law 


Corporations and Individuals Limited in Extent of Holdings in 
any State—Coal and Oil Lands 
By James R. Jones, 
Law Examiner, U. S. Bureau of Mines 


The General Leasing Law, which provides for the 
leasing of deposits of coal, oil, oil shale, gas, phos- 
phate and sodium in public lands, was approved 
Feb. 25, 1920. 

One of the outstanding features of this legislation 
is the fact that it opens for prospecting and exploita- 
tion lands and deposits which have been withdrawn 
from public use, some of them for several years, 
pending enactment of legislation better fitted to con- 
trol the mining and utilization of the particular min- 
eral deposits referred to. These lands are not only 
made available to the public, but they are opened 
up under a system which defines better than was 
ever done in the past the rights which may be ac- 
quired under it. 

The oil operator, for example, under this legisla- 
tion will know definitely the extent of the rights he 
has acquired, as well as the legal cbnditions under 
which his expensive drilling and other work of ex- 
ploration are to be conducted. No longer will he 
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be harassed by the possibility that while he is spend- 
ing his capital in drilling operations in an effort to 
make a discovery of oil, his legal rights be contested, 
in which event the superiority of his claim can only 
be upheld—if at all—after long and expensive litiga- 
tion. By the same token the coal operator will now 
be free from the embarrassing restrictions of the old 
coal-land laws respecting the amount of such land 
which may be purchased by one person. 

At the same time that these advantages are being 
enjoyed by the operators the public will be guarded 
against wasteful methods of drilling and mining the 
oil and gas and coal deposits and the other mineral 
substances enumerated in the act, to the end that 
these products of nature, which cannot be replaced, 
may be utilized with a minimum of loss. 

Persons who desire to prospect for deposits of oil 
and gas in land which is not within any known geo- 
logical structure of a producing oil and gas field may, 
by putting up a monument and notice of the kind 
prescribed by the regulations, obtain an exclusive 
right for thirty days, or six months if in Alaska, to 
take out a permit covering not more than 2,560 acres, 
which permit in turn will enable the permittee to 
hold the exclusive right to explore for oil in the land 
in question for a period of two years, or four years 
in Alaska; and if a discovery be made, they may ob- 
tain a lease of one-fourth of the area covered by the 
permit (but will not be limited to less than 160 acres, 
if there be that much land reserved by the permit), 
at a royalty of 5 per cent, and they will be preferred 
in the leasing of the remainder of the area. 

This system of allowing a reasonable time in 
which to carry on the expensive work of explora- 
tion so often advisable in searching for minerals ap- 
plies likewise to coal and sodium, except that no 
provision is made for reserving the ground previous 
to the granting of the permit. 

(Continued on page 306.) 
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| As the Journal Views It 


Then There is Benzol 

Perhaps the motor car manufacturers are so busy 
delivering the cars that really sell themselves that they 
haven't the time to get down to basic facts. Otherwise 
they would be taking some action that promised better 
to relieve a situation so closely threatening the pros- 
perity of their business than the passive activity some 
are now undertaking in merely urging their patrons ta 
use gasoline economically. 

In normal times this talk of a possible gasoline 
famine, the likelihood of seemingly prohibitive cost per 
gallon would discourage to a very appreciable degree 
the buying of motor cars for other than business 
purposes. 

Sooner or later when the mass of American citizenry 
recovers from its disdain of the dollar such-publicity 
will affect motor car sales. 

And in the face of this, motor car builders content 
themselves with kindly counsel as to saving a small 
fraction of the gasoline the motorist uses. 

If gasoline was the only fuel that would drive a 
motor car without extensive readjustments, there might 
be some justification for this attitude. But we have 
primarily benzol, practically available, and, at present 
prices of gasoline, pretty close to being competitive 
in price. 

One would think, with their very financial stability 
possibly at stake, the motor car manufacturers would 
get down to some ambitiously constructive research in 
regard to fuel supply. 

Benzol is there. How is the resource to be increased 
and made handy to the motorist? There is a bigger 
answer to fuel shortage than all the fuel conservation 
that can ever be secured by mere preachment. 
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Firmness and Reason 

We are again nationally affected by a strike launched 
by apparently irresponsible persons, and needlessly. 

The employer has catered to labor, cajoled it and 
has honestly endeavored to be just to it and to satisfy 
to the full its legitimate desires. 

We people on the outside had gotten the notion into 
our heads that the railroad workers had gotten their 
legitimate desires and a little more. Yet there is a strike. 

Of course, some grievances will be aired, though sur- 
prisingly few have come to our attention yet. And the 
conviction is gaining ground in the public mind that 
strikes nowadays do not occur because of something 
basically wrong, something that should in justice be 
remedied. They just happen, and the public suffers. 

Strikes and strikers are growing unpopular, which 
is a bad thing for labor. Some day again there may 
be real need to cry “wolf” and the call will fall upon 
unresponsive ears. 

The feeling grows among executives that it is de- 
structive all around to take strikes too seriously, to 
disturb themselves overmuch, making sure that there 
isn’t something that should be remedied. 

They’ve been satisfying labor so continuously, and 
without apparently getting anywhere, that they begin 
to ask themselves if there is really any limit to its 
desires short of national economic suicide. 

When it is certain that the wagon has gotten out of 
control on the down grade, the skilled driver stops it 
short even to the extreme of pulling it against the curb 
and breaking a wheel. 

Have we come to that point in the labor situation? 





A New Attitude Towards Gas Lighting 

Gas lighting, where it is being sold, is no longer be- 
ing sold apologetically. It is not being sold as the 
cheapest illuminant, but the best for particular purposes. 

A more tolerant attitude is being manifested toward 
electric lighting. When the prospect mentions a distant- 
control electric lamp here or there, the gas salesman 
no longer warps up and refuses to concede any virtue 
whatever to the electric light. He co-operates. 

The American Gas ENGINEERING JouRNAL believes 
the best interests of gas lighting and electric lighting 
will be secured under a policy of co-operation. Com- 
bination lighting represents an ideal of utility and beauty 
that neither gas or electric lighting exclusively could 
hope to attain. 

If either the gas company or the electric company 
despairs of there being enough business to go around, 
let it look to the vast, virgin field where neither gas 
nor electricity is used. 

Utility companies and other businesses are coming 
to the point where the consumer’s interests are para- 
mount. If his interests are best served by a gas lamp 
here, an electric there, that is the installation to sell him. 





Werking of Oil Shales Encouraged by N 
Leasing Law oi 
(Continued from page 304.) 


With the exception of certain claims initiated 
under pre-existing law, the size of an oil and gas 
lease is limited to 640 acres and one person or or- 
ganization may not hold more than three oil or gas 
leases in one State, nor more than one such lease 
within the geological structure of the same produc- 
ing oil and gas field. The maximum size of the coal, 
phosphate and sodium leases is 2,560 acres, and not 
more than one such lease may be held by the same 
party in any one State. An exception is made to this 
limitation in the case of common-carrier railroads, 
which are allowed one coal lease for every two hun- 
dred miles of trackage. Leases are limited to citi- 
zens of the United States, or to any association of 
such persons, or to any corporation organized under 
the laws of the United States or of any State or 
Territory thereof, but municipalities are specifically 
enabled to take leases for coal, oil, oil shale and gas. 
A citizen of another country is not permitted to own, 
either by stock ownership, stock holding or stock 
control, any interest in any lease acquired unless his 
country accords similar or like privileges to citizens 
of the United States. 

Lessees are permitted to combine their interests 
to the extent necessary to construct and conduct a 
refinery, a common-carrier pipe line or lines of rail- 
road to be operated and used by them jointly in the 
transportation of oil from their several wells or from 
the wells of other lessees under the act, and such 
combination is also permitted in order to build and 
operate railroads for the transportation of coal. 

Individuals and associations of individuals are 
permitted, under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may provide, to mine coal 
for their own use, but not for sale, without pay- 
ment of royalty. Municipal corporations are ac- 
corded a like privilege, on condition that they sell 
the coal at cost. 

The act provides for easements for tunnels and 
such other easements or rights of way upon, through 
or in the lands leased as may be essential to the 
proper working of the deposits or the treatment and 
shipment of the products. 

The working of our oil shares is encouraged by 
the fact that a lease of 5,120 acres of such a deposit 
may he obtained and the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to waive the payment of royalty dur- 
ing the first five years of the development of such a 
lease. This latter provision is also made for the en- 
couragement of the production of petroleum in 
Alaska, and it is further provided that leases in 
Alaska, whether as a result of prospecting permits 
or otherwise, shall be upon such rentals and royal- 
ties as shall be fixed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

In the interest of workmen an eight-hour day has 
been stipulated except under extraordinary circum- 
stances; the employment of boys under sixteen years 
of age below the surface has been forbidden, and 
provision has been made for the fair weighing of 
coal; while the public at large will have a special in- 
terest in the stipulations that the product mined under 
anv lease shall be sold to the United States and to 
the public at reasonable prices, and that the land, 
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deposits and output shall not be controlled by un- 
lawful trusts in restraint of trade. 

Provision is also made for the settlement of con- 
troversies growing out of the location of claims 
under previously existing laws. 

With the exception of moneys accruing from naval 
petroleum reserves, or from Alaska, 70 per cent of 
the royalties for past production and 52% per cent 
for future production will become a part of the Fed- 
eral Reclamation Fund, while 20 per cent for past 
production and 37% for future production will be 
placed at the disposal of the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States within the boundaries of which the leased 
lands or deposits may be located, to be used for the 
construction and maintenance of public roads, for 
public schools, or for other public educational pur- 
poses. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the open- 
ing of these lands, coupled as it is with provisions 
fof expending the royalties accruing from their ex- 
ploitation in the States where the lands are situ- 
ated, will give an impetus to business conditions in 
those States the extent of which can hardly be fore- 
seen at present.-—(U. S. Bureau of Mines, Reports of 
Investigations.) 





Offers Industrial Gas Users a Better Insight to 
Gas Business 


(Continued from page 302.) 
as can later be recovered when this CO and H: are 
burned with the other constituents of the gas. No 
possible use of steam can cause a gain of heat in the 
producer. The heat of combustion of the gas can 
only approach but never exceed the heat contained 
in the fuel as charged. 

All gas producers can be grouped in two classes 
on the basis of the physical condition of the gas 
evolved. JI.et Class I include all types of updraft 
producers where no attempt is made to remove the 
volatile matter-—tar, soot, etc——from the gas as a 
part of the gas-making process. Class II includes 
all types of producers designed to free the gas from 
tarry matter, soot, etc., by passing the volatile con- 
stituents through the incandescent fuel bed as a part 
of the gas-making process. 

The producers of Class II are worked out on the 
theory that the volatile matter on coming in contact 
with the. incandescent carbon is cracked to fixed 
gases without the formation of free carbon, if the 
proper control of the incoming air is maintained. 

Three general types or methods of approaching 
the problem are found in Class II: the downdraft 
producer, the double-zone producer, and the series 
producer. 


DOWNDRAFT PRODUCER 


In the downdraft producer the coal is charged into 
the top of the producer, as in the simple producer, 
but the air and moisture are also introduced in the 
top. The combustion zone may be thought of as 
between the distillation zone and the reduction zone. 
The gas offtake is at the bottom of the producer, 
making it necessary for all the gas to pass down 
through the entire depth of the fuel bed before 
reaching the exit. With this arrangement, all the 
volatile matter from the distillation zone is drawn 
through the combustion zone and on down through 


the reduction zone, theoretically bringing about the 
most intimate contact between the tar-laden gases 
and the incandescent fuel bed. 

Two inherent difficulties prevent this type of ma- 
chine from approaching the ideal: the rate of gasifi- 
cation is low and the carbon in the ash is high. The 
latter would naturally follow, as the coke below and 
in the combustion zone is moving in the same direc- 
tion as the gas, and is surrounded by a reducing at- 
mosphere of increasing intensity. Compare this with 
the simple updraft producer where the fresh incom- 
ing air first meets the hot ashes and any unconsumed 
carbon coming from the combustion zone. The sim- 
ple producer is obviously the ideal arrangement for 
reducing the carbon content of the ash to the 
minimum. 


DouBLE-ZONE PRODUCER 


The double-zone producer was designed to over- 
come the defects of both the updraft and downdraft 
types, and at the same time not sacrifice their ad- 
vantages. In effect, it is simply a downdraft producer 
set on top of an updraft producer, with the gas taken 
off midway between the two. Coal is charged in the 
top exactly as in the downdraft producer. The coke 
formed immediately below the combustion zone is 
not completely consumed, but passes down through 
the producer and discharges into the top of the sim- 
ple updraft producer below. The lower part of the 
machine then functions as a simple updraft producer 
gasifying coke. The air and steam blown into the 
bottom complete the reduction of the coke to gas, 
and the air and steam blown into the top maintain 
standard downdraft producer conditions in the upper 
half. Since the lower producer takes care of all car- 
bon coming down with the ash from the upper pro- 
ducer, coal can be put through the upper producer 
much more rapidly than is possible with the simple 
downdraft machine without an excessive loss of car- 
bon in the ash. 

Theoretically, the double-zone producer is the 
nearest approach to the ideal that has yet been de- 
veloped, as it accomplishes all that can be accom- 
plished with either the updraft or the downdraft ma- 
chines. On paper, it eliminates the objections to 
these types without sacrificing the advantages. The 
double-zone producer is quite extensively used in 
Europe, and enormous sums of money have been 
spent to develop it in this country. Several com- 
mercial installations have been made, but the results 
to date do not indicate that this type of producer has 
been as successful on American coals as it seems to 
have been abroad. In other words, the double-zone 
producer has not been a commercial success in this 
country up to date. 


SERIES PRODUCER 


The third method of attacking this problem, which 
has been worked out in a great variety of ways, is to 
operate two or more producers in series. Each ma- 
chine is so connected that it can be run alternately 
updraft and downdraft and the sequence of the se- 
ries changed. A machine running downdraft is put 
last in the series so that all the gas from the ma- 
chine or machines before it passes through the in- 
candescent fuel bed for final fixing of the tar. In 
some of the arrangements of series producers water- 
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gas cycles are introduced, which helps to keep the 
fuel bed in condition and at the same time enrich 
the gas. 

The practicability of attempting to design a pro- 
ducer for fixing the hydrocarbons as a part of the 
gas producer operation is very doubtful. The results 
obtained in practice under commercial conditions 
over a number of years are the best indication. From 
this standpoint the following conclusions are inevi- 
tably reached: Gas producers in which the fixing of 
the hydrocarbon vapors is seriously attempted must 
be more elaborate in design and construction than 
producers of Class I. This calls for more skill in 
their operation, as well as a greater initial invest- 
ment per pound of coal gasified. Furthermore, the 
amount of cleaning apparatus required cannot be ap- 
preciably reduced, as the gas always carries a small 
quantity of tarry matter. At times when the pro- 
ducer is not working right all the cleaning equip- 
ment is required, and with the best of operation this 
will occur. The best opinions to-day strongly in- 
cline to the view that the complete fixing of the 
hydrocarbon vapors within the producer is not phys- 
ically possible, and that much of the so-called “fixing” 
is really a burning of the tar to CO». 

In view of these conditions, it is not surprising to 
find that the tendency is more and more to utilize the 
gas producer process in its simplest form. The most 
widely used producers to-day are of the simple up- 
draft type. The expensive mechanical attachments 
are for decreasing the manual labor and increasing 
the rate of gasification, but do not in any way com- 
plicate the gas-making reactions. 

This is the present state of the art, but it has by 
no means been definitely shown that some scheme 
cannot be evolved that will result in completely de- 
tarring the gas within the gas producer. 

It would be useless here to attempt to go into the 
almost infinite number of different designs of gas 
producers which have been worked out and many of 
which have been put on the market; but, as stated 
previously, the chemical reactions involved are al- 
ways the same. The fuel is completely consumed, 
leaving no residue but the ash. 

A very wide range of fuels can be gasified in the 
gas producer. In fact, almost any kind of carbona- 
ceous material can be converted into producer gas if 
it does not carry too much water or is not too greatly 
diluted with non-combustible material. 

The fuels most commonly used in gas producers 
are anthracite coal, coke and bituminous coal, al- 
though charcoal, peat and lignite have been used 
more or less successfully. The advantages of anthra- 
cite coal and coke are that very little tarry matter is 
produced, which greatly simplifies the operation. 
Since bituminous coal is the most abundant and wide- 
ly distributed of all the natural fuels, it will prob- 
ably always play the leading role as a gas producer 
fuel. 


APPLICATION OF GASES 


Before discussing the application of these various 
gases, it will be necessary to say a few words about 
the method of handling the gases immediately after 
they are distilled or produced. . 

All of the gases, except producer gas, are always 
condensed and cooled before they are used. Coal gas, 
coke oven gas and carbureted water gas carry large 








quantities of tarry matter in suspension which must be 
eliminated before the gas can be pumped into the dis- 
tribution system. Also gases used for domestic con- 
sumption must be freed from hydrogen sulphide, as 
this makes an objectionable odor when burning in an 
open flame, as in a gas range. The sulphur is removed 
by passing the gas through beds of iron oxide, the oxide 
being converted to iron sulphide which is revivified or 
changed back into iron oxide by exposing it to atmos- 
pheric air. 

Practically all plants making 1,000,000 cu. ft. of gas 
or more per day find it profitable to recover the am- 
monia. This adds considerably more apparatus and 
complicates the process. On large coke-oven plants, 
in addition to the tar and ammonia, light oil and cyan- 
ogen are also profitably recovered. Light oil is a com- 
mercial term usually applied to a series of distillates, 
among the most common of which are solvent, naph- 
thas, benzol, toluol, xylol. 

Producer gas, when made from bituminous coal, car- 
ries large quantities of tar, pitch or soot, usually a com- 
bination of the three, in suspension. If the gas is to be 
used hot, these are ordinarily not removed. If the 
gas is to be piped any considerable distance or to a 
considerable number of points, it is necessary that the 
gas be cooled and freed from these solids. 

Producer gas from bituminous coal also contains 
ammonia. The average yield from producer gas is 
about 50 Ib. of ammonium sulphate per ton of coal 
gasified. Under favorable conditions, this has been run 
up as high as 100 Ib. per ton, but there is no evidence 
that this rate has been commercially maintained. 

In this country several attempts have been made at 
different times to operate by-product producer plants. 
All of these attempts, however, have proved unsuccess- 
ful in the past and the plants dismantled. The best 
reason given by the concerns for dismantling their by- 
product producer plants was that the same results could 
be accomplished better and cheaper by other means. 
Recently two plants have been built which are now in 
operation in the coal districts, but up to this time no 
information is available as to the success of these un- 
dertakings. 

Under the heading of applications of artificial gas, 
we will consider first the present uses and possibilities 
of coal gas and water gas. 

A coal carbonizing plant, in order to run success- 
fully, must be operated at a practically uniform rate, 
whereas the load factor on a gas plant varies widely 
throughout the day, and with the different seasons of 
the year these wide variations in the gas demand are 
taken care of to a certain extent with gas holders. 

Water-gas machines can be quickly started and easily 
shut down. For this reason it makes a very attractive 
supplement to a coal-gas plant, as the water-gas ma- 
chine can be operated or not, depending on the load. 
Also the water-gas machine offers an outlet for the 
coke made in the carbonizing plant. If the demand for 
gas becomes very heavy and the coal-gas plant has not 
sufficient capacity to furnish coke for the necessary 
water gas, coke can be bought on the market and great- 
ly extend the overall capacity of the plant by running 
the water-gas set continuously. 

The gas distributed in most of our cities is a mixture 
of water gas and coal gas. In some places it is a mix- 
ture of coke-oven gas, water gas and coal gas. For 
instance, in Detroit, roughly one-third of the gas is coal 
gas, one-third water gas and one-third coke-oven gas. 
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The coke-oven gas coming from the plants of the Semet- 
Solvay Company, the Michigan Alkali Company and 
the ovens of the Ford blast furnace. 

In this State, the gas ordinarily furnished for city 
distribution carries from 575 to 600 B.t.u. per cu. ft. 
This gas has been successfully used for most of the 
heating operations met with in our industries. The 
greatest objection which can be urged against this gas 
for industrial heating is its cost. There are tremendous 
possibilities for a gas plant to furnish gas for industrial 
heating when we can arrange conditions so that the 
gas can be produced at a figure which will justify its use. 


Another field with almost unlimited possibilities is 
the use of gas for heating homes, stores, office buildings, 
churches, etc. This use of city gas is almost unknown 
in this part of the country, although it is becoming very 
popular in parts of the country where more favorable 
conditions prevail, which we will discuss later. 

Blue gas finds its greatest application in industrial 
heating. It has a calorific power of not less than 300 
B.t.u. per cu. ft., which is sufficient to maintain any 
temperature ordinarily required without either regenera- 
tion or recuperation. Blue-gas plants are comparatively 
easy to handle and the gas is easily cleaned as it con- 
tains practically no tarry matter and a very small per- 
centage of dust. The combustible constituents, CO and 
H:, are stable and practically unaffected by changes in 
temperature or pressure. This is very important where 
the gas is to be piped a long distance. 

Although the cost of blue gas per million B.t.u. is 
higher than producer gas, it can be used efficiently in 
inexpensive furnaces, and the high flame temperature 
of the gas lends itself especially well to almost any 
kind of industrial heating. 

One of the difficulties in using blue gas in industrial 
plants is the finding of sufficient ground area for the 
plant and relief holder. 

A very attractive type of plant has been developed 
by the U. G. I. Contracting Company, which is a com- 
bination coal-gas and blue-gas plant. 

Bituminous coal is carbonized in a vertical retort and 
the coke taken up and delivered to a bin over the water- 
gas house. From here it is delivered into the water-gas 
generator. It is claimed that with this plant one ton 
of coal can be completely converted into gaseous fuel 
with the exception of from 12 to 14 gal. of tar, making 
a total of 15,000,000 B.t.u. of 375 B.t.u. gas from the 
combination. 

This type of plant, although expensive in first cost, 
has the advantage of running on one kind of fuel only, 
that is, bituminous coal, which is easily obtained. It has 
the further advantage, if it be an advantage, of deliv- 
ering a gas of 375 B.t.u. per cu. ft. in place of 300 B.t.u., 
as in the ordinary blue-gas plant. 

In addition to this, it will be noted that all of the 
by-products from the bituminous coal can be recovered 
the same as from a coal-gas or coke-oven plant. This 
type of plant is very attractive from many standpoints, 
and is most certainly a distinct step towards the more 
complete utilization of raw coal. 

There is no doubt but the time is not far distant when 
the burning of raw coal under boilers, in homes, and 

for other purposes, will be looked upon the same as we 
now look upon the burning of high-grade timber for 
stove wood. 

Coke-oven plants are generally built so that at least 
a part of their output of coke can be disposed of to 


- 







blast furnaces for making pig iron; also to foundries. 
One of the big markets for coke which is practically 
uncultivated in many cities, is domestic heating. There 
is no doubt but that coke is the best solid fuel for heat- 
ing houses now obtainable. The gas from the coke 
ovens after enrichment, can be disposed of either to the 
local city gas company or for industrial heating in ad- 
jacent mills. In the Pittsburgh district, some of the 
large coke ovens are supplying gas for practically every 
purpose in connection with the manufacture of steel. 

It should be kept in mind that coke ovens are primarily 
built for manufacturing coke, rather than for the pro- 
duction of gas. Gas is the by-product, and a gas which 
meets the requirements laid down in this State, cannot 
be made simultaneously with the high-grade metallur- 
gical coke without enrichment. 

Producer gas finds its greatest use in the steel indus- 
try and for melting glass, zinc, and other applications 
where the producer can be set relatively close to the 
point where the gas is to be consumed, and the gas can 
be used hot as it comes from the producer. The sensible 
heat of the gas can then be retained, which eliminates 
the necessity for condensing and detarring. 


Producers have been successfully used for a great 
many years in firing coal carbonizing plants of different 
designs. In the earlier days, gas producers were built 
into the setting of carbonizing plants, but the modern 
plants with producer gas firing are a with ex- 
ternal producers feeding into a common collector main, 
from which the gas is distributed to the various com- 
bustion chambers. 

It is necessary to distinguish between producer gas 
as used hot, that is, where no attempt is made to cool 
and clean the gas, and other applications where it is 
necessary that the gas be cooled and cleaned. Up to 
date, by far the most successful applications of pro- 
ducer gas, have been where the gas could be used hot. 

Producer gas from bituminous coal averages from 
145 to 155 B.t.u. per cu. ft. It is possible to obtain a 
somewhat higher calorific power gas than this, but such 
plants are very much the exception rather than the rule. 

Producer gas by volume is more than one-half nitro- 
gen. Nitrogen is an inert gas taking no part in the 
chemical reactions of combustion. It is this great dilu- 
tion with nitrogen which makes producer gas so im- 
practical in many of the attempted applications, espe- 
cially where the gas is to be used clean and cold. Al- 
though as previously stated, producer gas is the cheap- 
est gas which can be made per B.t.u., pet its dilution 
with this large percentage of nitrogen greatly diminishes 
its attractiveness as an industrial fuel. As an illustra- 
tion, if a forging temperature is to be obtained with 
producer gas, this can only be done economically by 
resorting to regeneration, or a highly efficient form of 
recuperation. This adds a very great financial burden 
to an already expensive plant and distribution system, 
and in many cases such furnaces are not practical. 

Where conditions are favorable, very satisfactory 
use can be made of cold, clean producer gas, and very 
high furnace efficiencies can be attained by double re- 
generation, that is, regeneration of both the air and 
the gas for combustion. 

For a great many years producer gas had been used 
in internal combustion engines for power purposes, but 
its use for these purposes is diminishing rather than 
increasing, as the gas producer and gas engine does not 

seem able to compete with the modern steam plant, un- 
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less there are some local conditions which make it espe- 
cially attractive. 

Until a successful by-product producer plant is de- 
veloped, all of the by-products from gasifying bitu- 
minous coal in gas producers are necessarily wasted. 
Producer gas tar at the present time has no commercial 
value. It is entirely different from the tar TENS 
from the dry distillation of coal. 

This will give you a sort of a bird’s-eye view of the 
artificial gas industry. All that I have hoped to do is 
to show you that the artificial gas business is a very 
great industry, any one of the branches of which is a 
life study for the best brains which can be employed. 
Gas plants of—no matter what type—are expensive to 
install, occupying a great deal of ground area, and call 
for a specially trained organization to run and maintain 
them, if they are to perform the required service. 

These are points which the manufacturer must have 

in mind when he is contemplating the installation of an 
industrial gas works, for furnishing his own fuel. If it 
is to be a commercial success, he must either buy ex- 
pensive fuel to begin with, such as coke or anthracite 
coal, or he must recover and market the by-products, 
if the plant is large enough to warrant it. In any case, 
it is assuming a very serious additional responsibility, 
especially when run in connection with a plant whose 
output is of an entirely different nature. 
-» It'is my opimion that the problem of furnishing in- 
dustrial fuel will never be completely solved until the 
local gas company, which furnishes gas for domestic 
purposes, can be so operated that it can at the same 
time completely care for the industrial load. Under 
present conditions, gas companies cannot make and 
séll gas to compete with fuel oil. It will therefore be 
interesting to sée whether or not this difficulty is funda- 
mental or whether it is due to conditions within our 
control. 

To begin with, let us analyze'the requirements im- 
posed by law on the gas companies in this State. We 
find that in practically all instances, the gas must be 
600 B.t.u. per cu. ft. Further, we find that every gas 
company of the State must maintain a candle-power 
standard which varies from 16 to 18 candles in different 
cities. Detroit requires 18 candles. 

With the tremendous increase in our commercial ac- 
tivities, the best gas coals are either entirely gone, or 
being held at exorbitantly high prices. 

The competition of electric lights forced the inven- 
tion of the Welsbach light. The Welsbach light con- 
sists of a mantle which is maintained at incandescence, 
and the light results entirely from the incandescence of 
the mantle and is purely a phenomenon of heat. having 
no relation whatsoever with the candle-power of the 
gas. With the introduction of the Welsbach mantle, 
which rapidly replaced all of the open burners, the 
necessity for the candle-power standard was eliminated. 
With the further perfection of electric lighting, even 
the Welsbach mantle has become almost absolete for 
house lighting, as the great majority of houses now 
are equipped with electric lights. 

But in spite of all this, we still have in this State 
laws which require the gas companies to maintain a 
candle-power standard of the gas, all use for which 
disappeared many, many years ago. 

In order to maintain this candle-power standard, gas 
companies are obliged to resort to one of two methods: 
They must either purchase a very high grade of coal 
and distill a very rich gas, or they must enrich the gas 






after distillation by’ the use of oil. Either method is 
not only a total economic loss, but it is a prodigious 
waste of our natural resources. 

Very much the same condition exists in regard to 
our calorific power standard. If, in the olden times, 
a high-grade gas coal, when yielding a gas of 16 candle- 
power, had yielded a gas of 800 B.t.u. per cu. ft., un- 
questionably 800 B.t.u. per cu. ft. would still be our 
standard. In other words, there is no scientific reason, 
based on the efficient use of gas, for specifying 600 
B.t.u. per cu. ft. On the contrary, there is a tremendous 
amount of carefully taken data which proves conclu- 
sively that gas of less than 600 B.t.u. per cu. ft. is better. 

There is some difference of opinion as to just what 
is considered the most economical gas, but the best au- 
thorities are agreed that it is somewhere between 400 
and 500 B.t.u. per cu. ft. No less an authority than 
E. C. Jones, chief engineer of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, of San Francisco, Cal., published an article 
in the December issue of the AMerIcAN Gas ENGINEER- 
ING JOURNAL in which he gives a quantity of data and 
the results of practical tests, going to prove that a heat 
unit in a gas of 400 B.t.u. is worth more than a heat 
unit in a gas of 600 B.t.u. 

The best evidence to support the contention that our 
standards are unreasonable is that they have already 
been greatly modified in many States. The B.t.u. stand- 
ard has been lowered and the candle-power standard 
greatly reduced or completely abolished. For illustra- 
tion, the State of Massachusetts has eliminated the 
candle-power standard and has established a calorific 
power standard of 523 B.t.u. per cu. ft. As a pure act 
of conservation, Canada has eliminated her candle- 
power standard and lowered her calorific power stand- 
ard to 450 B.t.u. per cu. ft. During the war, when 
England found it was necessary to economize on her 
coal and other fuels as a measure of conservation, the 
candle-power standard was abolished and the calorific 
power standard was reduced to around 400 B.t.u., and 
to their surprise they found that the gas gave as good 
results in every respect, with the result that they will 
never again return to the former standards. 

The best illustration I can think of to show the use- 
lessness and wastefulness of our present gas standards 
is to compare them with specifications for, say, ma- 
chining a casting. Assume that the piece of machinery 
to be made from the casting will serve its purpose just 
as well whether machined within 1/32 or 1/1,000 of an 
inch. It would be obviously ridiculous to specify the 
limits to be within 1/1,000. Not only a great deal more 
human energy, machinery and shop capacity would be 
riquired to meet these limits, but the expense of the 
work to the ultimate consumer would be very much 
greater than if the reasonable limits were specified. 

This is exactly what we are doing in this State in 
insisting on the gas companies maintaining the old obso- 
lete standards which have been outgrown years ago 
and are already being discarded by many of our sister 
States. 

These things are tremendously fa:-reaching in their 
effect upon the future growth of the cities and towns 
of this State. Gas companies, like other public utilities, 
are at the mercy of the public, and, unfortunately, the 
public in most cases is not fully informed on all of the 
facts. The result is, as we all know, that all of our 
public utilities are very seriously suffering, and in many 
cases are actually operating at a loss. We have by 
actual investigation found cases in this State where 
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gas companies were begging the municipality which 
they were trying to serve for an increase in rate which 
would merely permit them to break even. Obviously, 
under such conditions, the interests of those cities great- 
ly suffer from the lack of adequate service. 

The time has arrived when we have got to recognize 
that if the cost of every known commodity has ap- 
proximately doubled in the last few years, that we can- 
not obtain service from public utilities at the old rates. 
We are only injuring ourselves by continuing to deny 
these institutions a fair return on their investment. 
There is not a man in this room to-night who would 
continue to devote his time and invest his money in any 
enterprise which, at the best, was showing no profit, 
when the trade which he served not only showed an 
entire lack of appreciation of his services, but severely 
denounced him for not making elaborate expenditures 
ior keeping up with the tremendous growth of his city. 
Such a proposition on the face of it is preposterous, 
nevertheless, that is what we, as towns and cities in the 
State of Michigan, are doing. 

There are two ways open to the public to relieve the 
present situation as far as the gas situation is concerned. 
One is to maintain the present ridiculous standards and 
still further increase the cost of the service to the public. 
The second, to eliminate the candle-power standard 
entirely and put the calorific power standards on a 
rational scientific basis. Then readjust the price so that 
both the public and the utility serving them will get a 
fair deal. With the candle-power requirement elimi- 
nated and the calorific power standard reduced, it would 
be feasible to build gas plants in the smaller cities where 
it is now absolutely out of the question. Picture in 
your minds for a moment the advantage that this State 
would have to offer if in every city and town of rea- 
sonable size there was an adequate supply of gas, not 
only for domestic cooking, but for heating houses, stores 
and other buildings, as well as taking care of all the 
heating for industrial plants at a reasonable cost. Think 
what this would mean for the city of Detroit alone. 

I have tried to show you that the gas business is not 
the kind of an industry which can be hitched on to the 
back end of some other industry, but that the successful 
manufacture of artificial gas is one of the greatest and 
most complicated of all modern industries. 

It should not be necessary for industrial concerns to 
have to consider building their own gas plants in order 
to be assured of an adequate supply of fuel, and it will 
not be necessary if this problem is taken up and handled 
as it should be. Aside from the attractiveness and 
convenience of low-priced industrial gas, consider the 
enormous saving to the country at large by conserving 
the by-products from all of the bituminous coal which 
is now burned for domestic heating. The great saving 
and convenience of having our cities free from smoke 
and sulphurous fumes. The price of gasoline is steadily 
rising. Every time a ton of bituminous coal is burned 
on a grate we lose approximately three gallons of motor 
spirits. In addition to this we lose 12 gal. of tar. and 
between 5 and 6 lb. of ammonia, not to mention the 
cyanogen and the almost endless variety of products 
which are obtained from the coal tar. 

If these things are possible, what is the quickest and 
best way of making them realities? We have in this 
State, as in most other States, a public utility commis- 
sion. In a decision handed down last December by 
the Supreme Court of the State, it was definitely set- 
tled that rate-making for public utilities was not within 


the jurisdiction of the municipalities served, but was 
rather a function of the State. The decision is as 
follows: 


The City of Kalamazoo versus Titus. 

“No power having been delegated to cities 
under the ‘Home Rule Act’ to fix compulsory 
rates for public utility companies, the City of 
Kalamazoo had no authority, under its charter, 
adopted in pursuance of said Act, to prescribe 
compulsory rates for gas, and an ordinance 
prescribing rates at which gas should be fur- 
nished to consumers and providing a penalty 
for its violation, is therefore void.” 


This matter being definitely settled, we are now in a 
position to get somewhere. 

Obviously, if any steps are to be taken to correct our 
present candle-power and British thermal unit standards 
for gas, it can be far more easily accomplished through 
a commission having jurisdiction over the entire State, 
than would ever be possible by attempting to bring 
about such change by working through the officials of 
each municipality. 

The technical side of these problems does not interest 
the public only as it affects its general welfare. Ques- 
tions of this kind must be handled by capable, public 
spirited men in whom the public will have confidence. 

It does little good to talk these things over unless 
the talk results in some action. Therefore, I wish to 
recommend to the Detroit Engineering Society that a 
committee be appointed to prepare for the society rec- 
ommendations and suggestions, data and information, 
to present to the Public Utility Commission of this State, 
and in every way attempt to bring about these most 
desirable reforms. 

I especially recommend the Detroit Engineering So- 
ciety, as I honestly feel this body can inspire public 
confidence as can no other organization in the State. 
The engineer not only stands for truth and accuracy, 
but as a body they undoubtedly represent the highest 
type of character to be found in any profession. Most 
of us have discovered that the most important factor 
in industry to-day is character, and this is a still further 
reason why I feel that a question of this kind can be 
most effectively and quickly handled by such organiza- 
tions as this. 





Gas Lamps Installed Close to Sprinkler System 
Quiet Suspicion that Their Heat May 
Flood Store 
(Continued from page 298.) 

nozzles and flood the building. In fact, that was a 
feature that caused Mr. Winters to demure to a certain 
extent about making the installation. Accordingly, 
very careful. temperature tests were made above the 
fixtures at the height of the water pipes of the system. 
The highest temperatures that could be found were 107 
degrees, leaving a factor of safety of 43 degrees where 
engineers stated that five degrees would be sufficient. 

Actual tests, however, were necessary. They have 
proved that the gas fixtures cannot set the fire extin- 
guishing system into operation. Had these tests not 
been made in this store, had tests made elsewhere been 
relied upon and by any chance something had gone 
wrong with the sprinkler system and stock had heen 


damaged, the lighting installation would, to say the 


least, have been under suspicion. It is far more satis- 
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factory to do the proving before anything does go 
wrong than to be forced to do it in defense after it goes 
wrong. Forehanded proof serves as an insurance that 
the equipment will not be under suspicion regardless 
of what happens. Evidence may serve as proof after 
suspicions have been aroused but it does not always 
completely allay the suspicion. 

This is a point that it seems it would be wise for 
every gas lighting salesman to bear in mind. At the 
time that the installation is made, all doubts in the mind 
of the light user should be dispelled by demonstrations 
and tests made on his own installation rather than by 
facts and figures gathered elsewhere. Demonstrations 
and tests that he can watch himself will prove convinc- 
ing beyond a question of a doubt. Pictures, figures and 
curves made of demonstrations and tests made on other 
installation may not prove quite so convincing. 

This installation was not made to give general illu- 
mination. The outlets were so located that an installa- 
tion for good general illumination could not be made. 
It has been made to improve the general illumination 
and to give better light for color matching. It has 
already more than met expectations and is paving the 
way both for a much larger installation in this store and 
for installations in a number of the other high-class 
stores in the city. 

At the time that this installation was made an emer- 
gency lighting system for the stairways was installed. 
This consists of an installation of seven junior burners 
which are supplied with gas from $125 worth of new 
piping that was installed at the time the semi-indirect 
fixtures were installed. 


Store Doges Its Own INSPECTING 


These fixtures are not under an inspection system. 
It has been found from experience that they require 
very little attention. The lighting hours of the store 
vary with the seasons of the year and, instead of having 
the fixtures placed upon a regular inspection system, 
the Cherry & Webb Company are doing their own in- 
specting of their gas lighting the same as they do with 
their electric lighting. Whenever the gas lights re- 
quire maintenance, they call upon the Welsbach Com- 
pany, which renders this service on a time and material 
basis. This makes it possible for the light user to have 
the maintenance work done when it is most convenient 
for him to have.it done. It completely does away with 
the annoyance of having an inspector rush into the 
store at inopportune times, set up his step ladder and 
inspect the fixtures. This point alone is well worth 
considering when selling gas lighting to high-grade 
stores. 

It may happen that a serious objection that some of 
these stores have to gas lighting is that it has been their 
experience in the past that the maintenance and inspec- 
tion man will show up during periods when the store 
is very busy, and that while he is inspecting and main- 
taining the lamps, he is, to a certain extent, interfering 
with the sales service that the clerks are trying to render 
to customers. If he comes around before the store 
opens or after it closes, while he does not interfere with 
the sales service of the store, someone must be in the 
store to let him in and out. In some cases it may be 
considered very necessary to watch him to make certain 
that he does not carry any of the goods of the store 
away with him. : 

When the work is done each time by request of the 


customer and at the time when it is most convenient 
for him to have it done, these troubles are all elimi- 
nated. In any fairly large store some one of the force 
either is already qualified to inspect the fixture and 
burners or he can easily be trained to do so. If he 
does his work well the results appear to be more satis- 
factory to both the customer and the lamp company 
or gas company than they would be under any other 
arrangement. This, however, applies only to the later 
types of fixture that can be easily inspected and which 
require very little if any maintenance. That is the type 
of fixtures that will prove of the greatest interest to 
the better grade stores. 





The Automobile Association Prescribes for 
the Naphthalene Trouble 


R. Montgomery, fuel expert to the Automobile 
Association, writing to The Scotsman on the subject 
of the production at gas works of benzole for the use 
of motorists, in The Gas World, says: “If the engi- 
neers of the Edinburgh and Leith Corporations’ Gas 
Commissioners were to start any new section with 
perfectly clean pipes, and scrubbed the benzole from 
the gas which went into those new pipes, there would 
be no naphthalene troubles whatsoever, because the 
creosote oil which is used for scrubbing the gas has, 
in addition to a very powerful affinity for benzole, an 
equally powerful affinity for naphthalene, and all the 
naphthalene in the gas is caught by the creosote oil 
in the same way as the benzole is caught. What 
causes trouble in existing mains which have been 
used for unscrubbed gas, and are then used for 
scrubbed gases, is that the benzole in the gas is a 
strong naphthalene solvent, and causes such naphtha- 
lene salts as have been precipitated in the main to 
return to the liquid form. This liquid then turns to 
vapor, together with the benzole again, and is carried 
away by the pressure of the gas to the burners, where 
it is destroyed in the form of soot. When the gas is 
scrubbed for benzole. this solvent capacity is elim- 
inated; the naphthalene which is in the pipes is no 
longer reduced to liquid, and therefore chokes up the 
pipes in the way complained of. As to the remedy. 
Let us assume that the Edinburgh and Leith Gas 
Commissioners decide to scrub the whole of their 
gases and extract the benzole therefrom. It willbe 
necessary for them to take their pipe system district 
by district and thoroughly clear the mains from the 
naphthalene now existing therein by carbureting their 
gas with solvent naphtha. As soon as this has been 
thoroughly done and the naphthalene cleared out, 
they can then leave off carbureting their gas for that 
particular section and introduce the gas from which 
the benzole has been extracted; they will have no 
more naphthalene troubles of any description in that 
particular section. The whole secret lies in getting 
the naphthalene now in the mains eliminated, and 
when once that is done, provided that the gases were 
scrubbed with creosote oil, this particular trouble 
would be eliminated.” 





Two Million Dollar Increase in Stock 


At a meeting of the stockholders of The Empire Gas 
& Electric Company, Geneva, N. Y., it was voted to in- 
crease the capital stock of the company from $1,250,000 
to $4,000,000. Of this new stock issue, $1,100,000 will 
be common and $1,650,000 will be preferred. 
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New Jersey Gas Association and Pennsy]- 
vania Gas Association Hold Joint 


Convention 


Many Interesting Papers Read—Necessity of Informing Public of the 
Exact Conditions Confronting Utilities Enphasized 


The twelfth annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Gas Association 
was held at the Adelphia Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., April 13 and 14. The 
annual convention of the New Jersey 
Gas Association was held at the same 
place. Each association held a busi- 
ness meeting for the election of offi- 
cers and to transact any other busi- 
ness to come before them, and then 
the two associations joined for the 
reading of the papers and discus- 
sions. Considering the conditions of 
travel on the railroads, a very satis- 
factory number attended. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year of the New 
Jersey Association: President, F. R. 
Cutcheon, Long Branch, N. J.; vice- 
president, Jacob Jones, Bridgeton, 
N. J.; secretary-treasurer, H. E. 
Mason, Long Branch, N. J. 

The following directors for two 
years were elected: Duncan A. Wor- 
rell, H. H. Newman, R. H. Garrison, 
W. G. Gribbell. For one year, L. N. 
Yetter. 

The following officers were elected 
for the Pennsylvania Gas Associa- 
tion: President, J. H. Keppelman, 
Reading, Pa.; first vice-president, E. 
L. Smith,’ Towanda, Pa.; second 
vice-president, Luther Gaston, Leba- 
non, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, W. O. 
Lanison, Jr., West Chester, Pa. 

The address of Charles W. Hoy, 
retiring president of the New Jersey 
Gas Association, contained so many 
valuable suggestions that if was read 
before the joint meeting. He stated 
that the present conditions of the 
gas companies are not getting better, 
and it was now a matter of great 
importance that the consumers and 
the general public be placed in pos- 
session of full and correct informa- 
tion regarding their utility. He 
stated that 90 per cent of the public 


do not know what costs enter into 
the production of a thousand cubic 
feet of gas. They have never been 
told nor have they ever had occasion 
to inquire into the effect of higher 
prices paid for labor, coal, oil, mate- 
rials and money. To-day the public 
wants to know all the facts regard- 
ing public utilities so that they can- 
not be easily misled by mistate- 
ments. The public should know and 
has a right to know the difficulties 
with which the gas companies are 
confronted, so that they can take the 
necessary steps in sufficient time to 
assist in effecting a remedy, in order 
that any sudden temporary or per- 
manent interruption of this public 
service might be forestalled. 

Mr. Person, of the American Gas 
Association, read a paper outlining 
the activities of the association in its 
co-operation with the gas companies, 
especially in its good-will advertising 
campaign. 

E. R. Bartlett read a paper entitled 
“Gas Possibilities—Unsold Market 
for Gas.” This paper was freely 
discussed because, as Mr. Bartlett 
stated before reading the paper, that 
some parts of it would undoubtedly 
touch rather raw spots because it 
outlined the views of gas appliance 
manufacturers on the new business 
departments of gas companies. 

One of the best features brought 
out in the discussion was the fact 
that gas lighting is far from being 
dead, as the Consumers Gas Com- 
pany, of Reading, Pa., sold over 
$30,000 worth of lighting fixtures 
during 1919, and their business is 
increasing in this department right 
along. This would seem to indicate 
that it only requires the diligent at- 
tention of this department in order 
to get a fair share of this business 
for the gas company. It was sug- 


gested that some leaway be given to 
the new business department and that 
all complaints regarding the service, 
fixtures, etc., be referred to this de- 
partment so as to bring it in more 
direct contact with the consumer. It 
was also suggested that the managers 
of this department should be selected 
on account of their special knowl- 
edge and experience in merchan- 
dising. 

Another paper of importance was 
read by H. E. Ehlers, assistant chief 
of bureau, Public Service Commis- 
sion of Pennsylvania, entitled “Fac- 
tors for Consideration in Rate Mak- 
ing.” Another paper on this subject 
was entitled the “Doherty Method 
of Charging for Gas,” read by R. S. 
Griswall, of the Henry Doherty Com- 
pany, New York. Both papers con- 
tained valuable suggestions, but the 
immediate point of interest to the 
gas company was how soon can they 
get an increase of rates to hold them 
over their immediate difficulties. 

The price of oil is going up con- 
tinually, and contracts are now be- 
ing made at 15 cents, and may go 
even higher. This means an imme- 
diate increase in the cost of manu- 
facturing gas. 

Mr. Klump, of Philadelphia, who 
is on the committee of the American | 
Gas Association, outlined what this 
committee was doing in their confer- 
ences with the oil people, and re- 
ported that he hoped a satisfactory 
solution of this problem would be 
reached in the near future. 

J. H. Keppelman, of Reading, Pa., 
introduced a resolution that the 
Pennsylvania association appoint a 
committee of three to consider at 
once the question of British thermal 
unit standard, price of oil, rates, etc., 
and that the president of the asso- 
ciation be authorized to call a spe- 
cial meeting of the Pennsylvania Gas 
Association to consider the report of 
the committee as soon as they have 
it prepared for presentation. This 
committee is composed of J. H. Kep- 
pelman, Reading, Pa.; L. R. Dutton, 
Jenkinstown, and R. B. Hull, of Lan- 
caster, Pa. Mr. Duggan, of Lewis- 
town, Pa., stated that his company 
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had put into effect some time ago a 
service charge of 75 cents and that 
they lost about 10 per cent of their 
customers during the first three 
months, but within a short period 
thereafter, this loss was made up by 
the addition of new customers, large- 
ly through their ability to make low- 
er rates per 1,000 cu. ft., and Mr. 
Duggan further expressed his opin- 
ion that this is one very satisfactory 
way of increasing revenues of the 
gas company and of making a fair 
distribution of the cost among the 
consumers. 

Other papers presented at the 
meeting were: “Latest Developments 
in Industrial Fuel,” by Otto Lellop, 
of New York; “Financing Install- 
ment Sales and Use of Trade Ac- 
ceptances,” by G. E. Messmore, 
Jenkinstown, Pa.; “Separation of 
Selling Costs from Operating Costs,” 
by William Sterrett, Chester, Pa. 

A banquet of the joint associations 
was held on Wednesday evening at 
the Adelphia Hotel. 


Gas Plant to Be Abandoned 
Unless ene Increased 
te 


The Republic Light, Heat & Power 
Company, distributors of the local 
and Kenmore gas supply, produced 
by the Semet-Solvay Company of the 
town of Tonawanda, N. Y., has made 
application to the Public Service 
Commission for permission to in- 
crease the price of its supply twenty- 
five cents on each 1,000 cu. ft. con- 
sumed. 


Harry I. Merrill, manager, stated 
‘that the company is required to pay 
more for its gas as the price of coal 
advances. With bituminous increas- 
ing in price continually and operat- 
ing expenses on the gain, the com- 
pany claims to be facing a situation 
which it says will result in the aban- 
donment of its plant to the Tonawan- 
das or others that might be willing 
to operate it under existing condi- 
tions, unless the revenue of the com- 
pany is increased. 

Mr. Merrill stated that the time 
has arrived when the company must 
receive an advance in the price of its 
supply if it is to continue in business. 
The company is now charging $1 net 
for its gas, a discount of twenty cents 
being allowed if the bill is paid by 
the tenth of each month. Merrill 
stated that an increase of twenty-five 
cents in the net price is necessary to 
continue improvements which are es- 








sential because of leaky pipes, neg- 
lected during the war in order that 
the iron which it would require for 
such work might be used for other 
purposes. 


Utica Gas Company Increases 
Capitalization $4,000,000 


At a meeting of the stockholders 
of the Utica Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Utica, N. Y., it has been voted 
to increase the capital stock of the 
company from $4,500,000 to $8,500,- 
000, thereby increasing the shares 
from 25,000 to 85,000. 

It was agreed that the stock would 
be classified as $4,000,000 common 
and $4,500,000 preferred. 

The following directors were re- 
elected: Frank M. Tait, Nicholas 
F. Brady, Samuel A. Beardsley; Wil- 
liam E. Lewis, Charles S. Symonds, 
Charles B. Rogers, William T. Bak- 
er, William I. Taber and M. J. Bray- 
ton. 

Subsequently the directors elected 
these officers: President and general 
manager, Frank M. Tait; vice-presi- 
dent and associate general manager, 
F. B. Steele; vice-president and sec- 
retary, M. J. Brayton; treasurer, 
George H. Stack; auditor, William 
J. McSorley. 

Messrs. Tait, Brady, Beardsley, 
Lewis and Brayton were also elected 
directors in the following concerns 
that are under the same general man- 
agement: Glens Falls Gas & Electric 
Company, the Consolidated Light & 
Power Company of Whitehall, the 
United Gas & Electric Light & Fuel 
Company of Sandy Hill and Fort 
Edward, and the Central New York 
Power Company. 


Ohio Company Granted New 
Rate Scale 


The Delaware City Council has 
entered into a new contract with the 
Delaware Gas Company, Delaware, 
Ohio, passing under suspension of 
the rules of a new gas rate ordinance 
providing for a sliding scale of 
prices. The first 5,000 ft. at the rate 
of 45 cents per 1,000; the second 
5,000 ft. at the rate of 50 cents per 
1,000 ; the third 5,000 ft. at the rate 
of 55 cents a 1,000 and all over 15,000 
ft. at 60 cents a 1,000. A minimum 
charge of 90 cents is provided for. 
The Delaware Gas Company gets its 
supply from the Logan Natural Gas 
& Fuel Company. 














Baird-Bailhache Co. Moves 
from San Francisco to 


Oakland 


The latest announcement of a new 
industry to move to Oakland, Cal., 
is that of the Baird-Bailhache Com- 
pany, the manufacturers of the Rado 
gas heaters and furnaces. This com- 
pany has maintained their factory in 
San Francisco, but during the week 
past they have purchased property 
in Oakland and will at once erect a 
brick and concrete factory which will 
handle all of their output. The prop- 
erty is more than 100 x 25 ft. in size, 
and the plant will be sufficient to pro- 
vide for a growing plant. When 
this is completed everything will be 
moved from the other side of the bay 
except a local salesroom. 

New industrial plants are constant- 
ly coming to the Eastbay district, 
while those already here are increas- 
ing their capacity. Not a week 
passes but the announcement is made 
of new plants coming to this section, 
some moving from other cities, other 
entirely new organizations locating 
here from the beginning of their ex- 
istence, while existing plants are add- 
ing to their present facilities and 
equipment. 


Newburyport G. & E. Co. 
Changes from Coal to Oil 


The Newburyport Gas & Electric 
Company, Newburyport, Mass., is to 
make a change in its fuel for devel- 
oping light and power. It is one of 
the many progressive concerns of the 
country that have gone to the use of 
oil in place of coal for steam making. 
The increasing price of coal and the 
uncertainties connected with the coal 
industry, owing to the mercurial tem- 
peraments of the miners, have 
warned the big users of fuel that they 
should have an “anchor to wind- 
ward,” and the changing over from 
coal to oil is the result. 


Tue Unitrep Fuet Gas Company, 
Charleston, W. Va., directors have 
voted to increase the capital from 
$1,000,000 to $10,000,000 and de- 
clared a stock dividend of 200 per 
cent., of which 51 per cent will go 
to the Columbia Gas & Electric Com- 
pany and 49 per cent to the Ohio 
Fuel Supply Company. The direc- 
tors also continued the old dividend 
rate on the new capital by declaring 
4 per cent cash for the quarter, pay- 
able May 10. 
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Kings County Lighting Com- 
pany Promises Tempo- 
rary Service 

Consumers are being added to the 
mains of his company 1s rapidly as 
possible, Ralph Elsman, vice-presi- 
dent of the Kings County Lighting 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., told the 
members of the Citizens’ Association 
of Bay Ridge and Fort Hamilton, 
but, he added, in taking on these ad- 
ditions, he is facing a possible short- 
age of gas next winter, unless some 
relief is granted to the company. 
Mr. Elsman said he had arranged 
for extensions to be made to the 
manufacturing plant of his company, 
but manufacturers had warned him 
that, unless he is able to keep his 
company in a solvent condition, they 
would not carry out the contract. 

“No public utility, and this com- 
pany is no exception,” said Mr. Els- 
man, “can long serve its consumers 
unless it is permitted to charge an 
adequate and reasonable price for 
the service given. The fulfillment of 
any promise that any public utility 
may make with respect to giving 
service is dependent upon its finan- 
cial ability to perform it, which, in 
turn, depends upon its being able to 
collect a reasonable price for its 
product. This is particularly true of 
our company at this time.” 

Mr. Elsman explained to the asso- 
ciation that, in the event he is unable 
to secure the money necessary for 
the extensions, he will be obliged to 
cancel the orders placed and the com- 
pany will have to cease taking appli- 
cations from consumers. He said he 
had written to the Public Service 
Commission telling of his willingness 
to abide by its order, but calling at- 
tention to the precariousness of his 
position and asking that the commis- 
sion co-operate in providing service 
to the community. 

Mr. Elsman explained ‘that he is 
using all of the meters his company 
has on hand to take care of the de- 
mand, but said the number is limited, 
owing to the fact that he is without 
funds. 


Pennsylvania Gas Co. Must 


Supply Jamestown 

The city of Jamestown, N. Y., will 
be assured of a supply of gas until 
the question of a permanent injunc- 
tion restraining the Pennsylvania 
Gas Company from cutting off the 
gas to that city is decided in Federal 
Court. 

Judge Hazel has ordered that the 
gas company be restrained from cut- 


ting off the Chautauqua County city’s 
supply until a decision is made on 
the application of Jamestown for an 
injunction. 

The gas company was to shut off 
the supply of the city of Jamestown 
on May 1. It claimed that Warren, 
Erie and other Pennsylvania cities 
which it supplied were complaining 
of a shortage of gas, and were as- 
serting their right to preference in the 
supply under a charter issued to the 
company in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. This matter is now before 
the Public Service Commission in 
Pennsylvania. 

The other side made the allegation 
that the National Fuel Company, 
which is controlled by the Standard 
Oil Company, owned a majority of 
the stock of the Pennsylvania Gas 
Company and that the fuel concern 
was influencing the Pennsylvania Gas 
Company to cut off Jamestown’s sup- 
ply. This company, it was alleged, 
had gas properties adjacent to those 
of the Pennsylvania Gas Company, 
which would furnish the complaining 
Pennsylvania cities. 

The Pennsylvania Gas Company, 
it is said, has been supplying James- 
town on contract for thirty-five years. 


Springfield Gas Co. Files Peti- 
tion for Rehearing 


The petition for rehearing in the 
case of the Springfield Gas & Electric 
Company, Springfield, IIl., against 
the city of Springfield, has been filed 
in the office of Clerk Charles W. 
Vail, of the State Supreme Court. 
The case involves the right of the 
State Utilities Commission to control 
municipally owned utilities. In a de- 
cision handed down in February, the 
court holds that the commission has 
no jurisdiction. 

An the voluminous petition filed, 
attorneys for the Springfield Gas & 
Electric Company hold that the sec- 
tion which exempts municipally con- 
trolled utilities from control of the 
commission is invalid. The petition 
for rehearing will be passed upon at 
the April session of the court. 


Gas Sales Association Has 
Monthly Dinner 


The Gas Sales Association of New 
England had its monthly dinner in 
the Boston City Club, Boston, Mass., 
Friday evening, April 9, with repre- 
sentatives of the various gas com- 
panies of New England as guests. 

William Gould, governor of the 
association, presided at the dinner 
and about 75 persons were present. 


Two Large Important Ensgi- 
neering and Construction 
Companies Combine 

Of general interest is the combina- 
tion recently announced of the or- 
ganizations of Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr & Co., Inc., engineers and con- 
structors, New York, and Dwight 
P. Robinson & Co., constructing and 
consulting engineers, of New York. 

The new company will be called 
Dwight Robinson & Co., Inc., and 
will occupy executive offices at 61 
Broadway, and engineering and de- 
signing offices in the Grand Central 
Palace, 125 East Forty-sixth Street, 
New York. 

Dwight P. Robinson, president of 
the new company, was for many 
years president of the Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation, 
and formed his own company in 
1918. He has had an unusually valu- 
able experience in the design and 
construction of industrial plants, 
large central power stations and hy- 
dro-electric plants, and his company, 
the principals of which left Stone 
& Webster with him, has specialized 
in work of this nature. At the time 
of the merger the Robinson com- 
pany had large power plants under 
construction for the Duquesne Light 
Company, at Pittsburgh; the Penn 
Public Service Company, at Johns- 
town, Pa., and others. 

Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & 
Co., Inc., established thirty-six years 
ago, has specialized in the design and 
construction of industrial plants of 
all kinds, railroad shops and termi- 
nals, and industrial power plants. 

As the activities of the two com- 
panies were largely supplemental, 
each making its own specialized con- 
tribution to the new company, it is 
believed that the’ new organization 
will become one of the largest and- 
most successful in the construction 
and engineering business. 


Massachusetts Gas Companies 
Want Coal Embargo Lifted 


Representatives of gas and electric 


light companies in Massachusetts 
have asked the State Department of 
Public Utilities to take steps to bring 
about the lifting of the embargo the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has placed on 
all-rail coal. The embargo went intu 
effect April 3. 

A. B. Tenney, representing the 
C. H. Tenney Company, managers 
of several lighting properties, stated 
that if the embargo is not lifted 
utility companies and other industries 
will face a serious fuel shortage. 
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Illinois Utility Corporations 
Want Uniform Meter 
Reading System 


A’ State-wide movement to bring 
about a uniform system of reading 
of gas and electric meters is disclosed 
in a petition presented to the city 
council of East St. Louis, IIl., asking 
that body to join in a prayer to the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission 
for the adoption of a plan worked 
out by the Illinois State Gas & Elec- 
tric Association. 

It is asserted in the petition that 
so many different plans for reading 
gas and electric meters are in vogue 
in Illinois that discrimination is 
worked to consumers in different sec- 
tions of the State. The plan asked 
by the joint gas and electric associa- 
tions calls for the establishment of a 
uniform reading system which can 
be understood and applied by a lay- 
man and which has none of the mys- 
teries and apparent technical diffi- 
culties which now make the reading 
of meters a marvel to the uninitiated. 
In support of the contention that 
much mystification now prevails over 
the reading of meters, it is alleged, 
that no householder can really tell 
where he stands either on gas or 
electric consumption from an effort 
of reading his own meter and that 
he is absolutely dependent upon 
whatever figure the company fur- 
nishing this service tells him is cor- 
rect. 

With the elimination of the mystic 
dials and designations that now make 
meter reading a fine art and the re- 
duction of this part of the service to 
a plain, understandable basis, the 
average consumer would know what 
he is really getting, and the conten- 
tion is that it is due the rate payer 
to get away from the confusing tech- 
nical symbols now used. 


Gas Range Shortage Becomes 
More Acute 


The gas range shortage is becom- 
ing more acute daily, dealers say, and 
no hope is seen for getting anything 
like sufficient supplies to meet the 
demand. Philadelphia wholesale 
agents report tremendous orders 
from the South, which they are able 
to fill only in part. Constantly in- 
creasing prices seem to have no ef- 
fect on the demand. 

Labor troubles and freight em- 
bargoes are causing the shortage and 
relief from either is not expected for 
some time. Manufacturers are hav- 


ing trouble with strikes. As a result, 


production is not increasing at any 
plants, but is decreasing in many. 
In view of these conditions, dealers 
say they cannot take care of new 
business and are refusing orders 
daily. 

The demand for radiators contin- 
ues with factory deliveries coming 
regularly. Future prices are uncer- 
tain, but agents predict an upward 
tendency for some months. Stocks 
are in good condition and big enough 
to fill orders for immediate delivery. 
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West Virginia Company In- 
stalling By-Product Coke 
Oven Plant 


The Domestic Coke Corporation, 
of Fairmount, W. Va., is installing 
a by-product coke oven plant, and 
has placed contract with the Gas 
Machinery Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, for purifying equipment, con- 
sisting of four duplex steel purifiers, 
each to be 40 ft. in diameter and 12 
ft. high, complete with two layers of 
trays, self sealing covers, and side 
doors for taking out and replacing 
oxide, and also including 24-in. gate 
valves and connections for operating 
the purifiers as one 4-box system, 
or two 2-box systems. 

Provision is also to be made for 
duplication of this equipment. 


Springfield Gas Light Com- 
pany Awards Contracts 
for Equipment 
The Springfield Gas & Electric 
Company, Springfield, Mass., has 
awarded contracts for two boilers, 
superheaters and stokers. Contracts 
for boilers were awarded to the 
Edgemore works of Delaware for 
$39,972, contracts for the stokers to 
the Westinghouse Company for $15,- 
900, and those for the superheaters 
to the Power Specialty Company of 

New York City for $7,560. 


Improving Gas Plant of Ben- 
ton Harbor Company 


Improvements that are being made 
to the gas plant of the Benton Har- 
bor-St. Joseph Gas & Fuel Company, 
Benton Harbor, Mich., and a prom- 
ise of better service as a consequence 
are outhned in a statement which E. 
C. Campbell, manager of the plant, 
has just issued. Regarding the im- 





provements Mr. Campbell says: 

“A new 100-h.p. boiler has been 
installed and was put in operation 
March 14. This new unit has in- 
creased our steam generating capac- 
ity approximately 80 per cent. 

“A new Ingersoll-Rand compres- 
sor arrived ten days ago. The in- 
stallation of this machine and neces- 
sary connections will be completed 
shortly. 

“Tt is our very firm opinion that 
these improvements to our distribu- 
tion system will obviate the pressure 
difficulties which have existed peri- 
odically in the past. The passing of 
the severe winter weather has also 
removed problems of the distribution 
of gas which never before confront- 
ed public utilities.” 


New Jersey Gas Company to 
Make Improvements 


The Standard Gas: Company, Red 
Bank, N. J., has been directed by the 
Public Utility Commission to make 
several improvement: to its plant 
this summer in order to provide bet- 
ter service for its customers. 


Substitute Gas for Coal in 
Kiln Firing 

The Homer Laughlin China Com- 
pany, East Liverpool, Ohio, is sub- 
stituting gas for coal in a number of 
their kilns at both the No. 4 and No. 
5 plants. During the winter, when 
there was a serious shortage of gas 
and the potteries were prohibited 
from using it for kiln firing, the 
Homer Laughlin concern removed 
the gas burners in a number of kilns 
and remodeled them for coal burn- 
ing. Now that there is no scarcity 
in gas the burners are being replaced. 
It has been planned to fire all the 
kilns at the Laughlin plant with gas 
next winter. 


Checesninetik Helium Plant Is 
Near Completion 


A great helium plant from which 
the United States Government hopes 
to obtain non-inflammable gas in 
sufficient quantities to supply its mili- 
tary balloons is near completion in 
Fort Worth, Texas. Installation of 
machinery has begun and it is ex- 
pected the plant will be in operation 
by Aug. 1 unless Congress should 
fail to further support the under- 
taking. Helium is extracted from 
natural gas by a secret process. 

Construction of the plant, the only 
one of its kind in the world and at 
a cost of approximately $5,000,000 
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was started during the World War 
following a series of experiments 
conducted by army and navy experts 
at Petrolia, Texas. Beyond the fact 
that a non-inflammable, non-explo- 
sive, gas had been developed, the 
results of the experiments have 1e- 
mained a secret. The helium plant, 
since its construction started, has 
been under military guard. 


Providence Company Granted 
Right to Amend Charter 


An act allowing the Providence 
Gas Company, Providence, R. L., to 
amend its charter, has been passed 
by the Senate. 

President Manchester, of the gas 
company, asserted that it was not 
the intention of the company to use 
the new charter for the purpose of 
increasing rates to consumers, but 
that the concern asked for privileges 
now enjoyed by like companies of 
holding and controlling interests in 
firms of a nature similar to the gas 
company. 


Higher Rates for Three In- 
diana Cities 

Higher gas rates for Ft. Wayne, 
South Bend and Mishawaka, Ind., 
are requested in a petition the public 
service commission has_ received 
from the Northern Indiana Gas & 
Electric Company, of Hammond, 
Ind. 

The company proposes a schedule 
of from $1.15 to 75 cents a 1,000 cu. 
ft. of gas and a monthly minimum 
of $1 for Ft. Wayne. The 75-cent 
rate is for gas consumed in excess 
of 200,000 cu. ft. a month and is 
predicated on a gas oil price of seven 
cents a gallon. The company re- 
quests authority to vary the 75-cent 
rate one cent for each three-tenths 
of a cent variation in gas oil cost 
with a maximum upward variation 
to 98 cents. Present prices in Ft. 
Wayne range from 93 to 72 cents a 
1,000 cu. ft., with no monthly mini- 
mum. 

For South Bend and Mishawaka 
the company proposes a schedule of 
from $1.25 to 85 cents and a month- 
ly minimum of $1. The 85-cent rate 
likewise is to vary with the price of 
gas oil. It is predicated on a price of 
5.6 cents a gallon. The variation is 
not to exceed 93%4 cents. Present 


rates in the cities range from 98 to 
73 cents with a 50-cent minimum. 


Demand for Gasoline One of 
the Causes of Gas Oil 
Shortage 


Consumers of gas oil are being 
forced into competition with gaso- 
line, because it is claimed that gas 
oil, used in the manufacture of arti- 
ficial gas, can now be converted into 
gasoline and made to bring a much 
higher price than gas companies op- 
erating under limited rates estab- 
lish by statute can afford to pay. 

According to the American Gas 
Association the indications are that 
unless something is done to check 
this tendency, the cost of gas oil will 
continue to advance as the price of 
gasoline continues to rise. 

The demand for gasoline and the 
willingness to pay the continually in- 
creasing price for it is the result of 
the present prosperity and spending 
power of the people as evidenced by 
the unprecedented use of the auto- 
mobile. 

Where the automobile is used for 
pleasure, and something over six 
million pleasure cars are registered 
in the United States to-day, it re- 
sults in this case in forcing the price 
of a necessity up because of the 
demand for what is in no small 
measure a luxury. 

The automobile user may yet have 
to consider to what figure the rates 
for the gas that he uses in his home 
will have to be increased, because for 
his pleasure he has increased the de- 
mand for gasoline to a point where 
all petroleum products have advanced 
enormously. 

There is another and larger part 
of the population, however, not for- 
tunate enough to possess automobiles, 
and it will be their concern to find 
out what can be done to curtail the 
use of gasoline to some reasonable 
basis where it will not affect the cost 
of the actual necessities of life. 


Fall River Company to Move 
to New Quarters 


Announcement has been made that 
the Fall River Steam & Gas Pipe 
Company, Fall River, Mass., has ac- 
quired the building on the corner 
of Sixth and Bedford Streets. The 
property consists of 30.88 rods of 
land, with a frontage of 65.71 ft. on 
Bedford Street and 121.33 ft. on 
Sixth Street, a four-story brick build- 
ing covering practically the entire lot. 

The Fall River Steam & Gas Pipe 
Company was formed in 1857 and 
incorporated in 1891, and has occu- 
pied ever since it was formed its 








present quarters, at 199 Pleasant 
Street. The building is old and the 
business of the company has in- 
creased to such an extent that more 
room is an urgent necessity, so that 
no time will be lost in moving into 
the new quarters. 
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C. C. McDermott New Chi- 
cago District Manager for 
Brown Instrument Co. 

C. C. McDermott has assumed 
charge of the Chicago office of the 
Brown Instrument Company, of 
Philadelphia, succeeding J. W. La- 
zear, who recently resigned to take 
up other work in New York. Mr. 
McDermott has been transferred 
from the Philadelphia office where 
he has been district manager for 

some time. 














Mr. 


McDermott has _ studied 
pyrometer, thermometers, pressure 
gauges and other Brown instruments 
right in the Philadelphia laboratories 
of the Brown Instrument Company. 
This advantage, and an exceptionally 
broad insight into industrial condi- 
tions, admirably equip him to inter- 
pret and serve the needs of the Chi- 
cago territory. 

James M. Austin will succeed F. 
J. Cahill as manager of the Rome 
Gas Company, Rome, Ga. Mr. Aus- 
tin was formerly located here and is 
familiar with local conditions. Mr. 


Cahill resigns to return to his former 
home, St. Louis, where he will be 
connected with 
Company. 


the Laclede Gas 
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Annual Report of General Gas 
& Electric Co. of Maine 
The General Gas & Electric Com- 

pany’s annual report shows for 1919 

a net income of $42,900 after all de- 

ductions and a profit and loss sur- 

plus of $140,141. The corporation’s 
net revenue for the year amounted 
to $284,881. The corporation has ac- 
quired all the common stock of the 

Metropolitan Edison Company of 

Reading, Pa.; the Reading Transit 

& Light Company of Reading, Pa., 

and certain New Hampshire and Ver- 

mont power companies, which now 
form the greater part of the Vermont 

Hydro-Electric Corporation. W. S. 

Barstow, president of the corpora- 

tion, hints at the resumption of divi- 

dends. He says: “While the surplus 

earnings above interest charges bid 
fair to be large, it seems best to put 
back into the properties a sufficient 
amount to strengthen them and meet 
such portion of construction charges 
as can be arranged only by equity fi- 
nancing. The directors hope that 
after a substantial amount of surplus 
net earnings has been left in the prop- 
erties there will remain in the not far 
distant future a sufficient balance to 
justify the resumption of dividends.” 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Com- 
pany Offers to Cancel 
Franchise 


Following the protest made by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Tulsa, 
Okla., against the increase allowed 
the Oakland Natural Gas Company 
by the corporation commission, the 
company in an advertisement offered 
to surrender its franchise to the city. 

“Carefully weighing its words, and 
realizing their full importance, the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company 
hereby agrees that if the city of Tulsa 
will institute an action to cancel said 
franchise it will immediately file its 
written consent to a decree on can- 
cellation, reserving only the right to 
sell or remove its distributing system. 
A lawsuit is not even needed. The 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company 
hereby solemnly offers, with the same 
reservation, to surrender its franchise 
in the city of Tulsa and it hereby 
requests the city to accept said sur- 
render.” 

As a result of the opposition the 
contract has not been signed between 
the Oklahoma Natural Gas Company 
and the Creek County Gas Company 
as was expected, D. A. Richardson, 
attorney for the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Company announced. 


The proposed contract is for 20,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas daily for 
distribution in Oklahoma. This gas 
has heretofore been bought by the 
Empire Gas Company and distributed 
in Kansas for a higher rate than was 
allowed in Oklahoma, and was made 
possible under an increase in price 
granted by the State Corporation 
Commission two years ago. 


City Finances Investigation of 
Proposed Rate Increase 

Investigation into the affairs of the 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company, 
Boston, Mass., to determine whether 
the tentative increase in the price of 
gas from $1 to $1.10 is justified, has 
been started. The probe, which will 
be conducted by a private firm, fol- 
lows apprropriation by the city coun- 
cil of $24,000 for this purpose. 

The appropriation has been made 
available from the city’s reserve 
fund. 

Mayor Peters expressed himself as 
strongly favoring the investigation, 
which he thought would be extreme- 
ly beneficial to Boston’s gas com- 
panies. 


Ohio Will Get Gas from West 
Virginia 

Ohio will not be deprived of the 
supply of gas from West Virginia 
next winter by reason of the Steptoe 
act passed by the West Virginia Leg- 
islature a ‘year ago. 

Attorney General Price, of Ohio, 
and the attorney general of Penn- 
sylvania brought suit to prevent this 
act being put into effect and arrange- 
ments have been made at a confer- 
ence in Pittsburgh whereby the plain- 
tiff in the suit will have until October 
to complete its testimony, and West 
Virginia will have until March 1, 
1921, to answer. This means tht 
the case will not be decided until 
after next winter. 

The Steptoe act seeks to prohibit 
the export of gas from West Virginia 
until after the domestic consumers 
have been fully supplied. 


Kansas Gas Company Refuses 
to Pay Rate Fixed by 
Court 


The Consumers Light, Heat & 
Power Company, of Topeka, Kan., 
has notified the Kansas Natural Gas 
Company that it refuses to pay the 
increased price ordered by Judge 
Wilbur F. Booth in the United 


States Circuit Court at St. Paul. 





Receiver Appointed for Jantha 
Company by Two Courts 


D. Robertson, of Pittsburgh, was 
appointed receiver of the Jantha 
Light & Fuel Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
which does business in Montgomery, 
Darke, Preble and Greene Counties, 
Ohio, on application of the Mahon- 
ing Savings & Trust Company, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, as trustee, ac- 
cording to an order filed with the 
clerk of the U. S. District Court. 

The Youngstown bank declares 
the light company has outstanding 
bonds totaling more than $100,000, 
which it is unable to pay, along with 
other obligations. 

United States District Judge John 
Sater, who appointed the receiver, 
fixed the bond at $30,000, which 
Robertson was able to give. 

On the heels of this notice comes 
the announcement from Greenville, 
Ohio, that Judge Mannix has sus- 
tained the petition of the city of 
Greenville against the Jantha Light 
& Fuel Company and appointed Adel- 
bert Mertz, cashier of the Greenville 
National Bank, and William H. Wil- 
liams as receivers for the corpora- 
tion. 

In handing down his 
Judge Mannix said: 

“The court is of the opinion that 
a receiver should be appointed for 
the Jantha company, because han- 
dling, as they are, a public utility 
necessary to the health and comfort 
of many people, the company shows 
mismanagement and unfairness to- 
wards the people, and a receiver 
should be appointed for these rea- 
sons if for no other.” 


decision 


Gas Company Granted Tem- 
porary Rate 


For two more months Washing- 
ton, Pa., will continue to pay 95 cents 
per 1,000 cu. ft. for gas and after 
that date the charge probably will 
be higher. 

The Public Utilities Commission 
has issued an order granting the 
Washington Gas Light Company, 
Washington, Pa., permission to con- 
tinue, until June 1, the present rate 
of charge for gas. Before this date 
the company will undoubtedly appeal 
for a rate as high as $1.10 per 1,000 
cu. ft. 

When the commission again con- 
siders, in the latter part of May, a 
revision of gas rates they will take 
under consideration some reduction 
in rates to wholesale users of gas. 
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You adopt improved machinery and systems. Why not 
use better meters, 


SUPERIOR METERS 


Although standard type, are built stronger and embody many improvements 
that assure Better Service. 


Write for illustrated Booklets and get our quotations. 
They will interest you. 


Superior Meter Co. Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Provers, Syphon Gauges, Portable Test ‘Meters, Oxygen, Hydrogen and Acetylene Wet 
Meters, High Pressure Flow Meters, All Kinds of Gas Apparatus a alorimeters. 
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a) 


The Importance of Cleaning 
the Tar Out of Gas 


The illustration shown is of a tar 
extractor manufactured by the West- 
ern Gas Construction Company, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. Aside from the in- 
trinsic value of coal tar, its removal 
is a matter of necessity in the main- 
tenance of clean surfaces in the con- 
densing, washing and scrubbing ap- 
paratus, as well as in maintenance of 
full illuminating value. Experience 
has shown how quickly a condenser 
loses efficiency when its tubes be- 
come coated with tar. 

Investigation also shows clearly 
the very noticeable loss of illuminat- 
ing hydrocarbons due to keeping gas 
in contact with tar below well-defined 
temperatures. 

These illuminating hydrocarbons 
add nothing to the value of tar, yet 
their absence from purified gas is 
very important. 

It is stated that the tiny tar par- 
ticles are flattened out and are 


AL With The Equipment & fii! 
A Appliance Manufacturers seats 


Conducted by Business Department of American Gas Engineering Journal 


changed from a “fog” into warm, 
thin liquid when they are passed 
through the drum. The tar-laden 
gas enters the extractor at the large 
opening shown on left hand side of 
























“WESTERN GAS” TAR EXTRACTOR 











cut, the tar-free gas coming out of 
opening at upper right side of cut, 
and the tar coming out at the small 
opening at the lower left side of cut. 
The extractor is designed for use in 
either water gas or coal gas plants. 


Acetylene Welding and Cut- 
ting—How Cylinders Are 
Charged 
The Prest-O-Lite Company, New 
York, recently issued a booklet en- 
titled “Acetylene Service for Oxy- 








Acetylene Welding and Cutting.” In 


one chapter they tell how the cylin- 
ders are made and charged. We 
quote as follows: 

“Prest-O-Lites for welding pur- 
poses are furnished in two sizes— 
Style ‘WC’ (capacity, approximately 
100 cu. ft.) and Style “WK’ (rated 
capacity, approximately 300 cu. ft.). 

“The inside of a Prest-O-Lite is 
packed full of a porous substance, 
such as asbestos, and this packing 
is saturated with a liquid chemical 
which has the property of dissolving 
acetylene. 

“The cylinder is charged very 
slowly so that the solvent may absorb 
the maximum quantity of acetylene. 

The purification process is as fol- 
lows: “From the minute Prest-O- 
Lite is generated, it enters upon an 
involved process of purification. It 
is first washed in ‘scrubbers’ to re- 
move impurities, such as lime dust 
and ammonia, after which it passes 
through dryers to remove moisture. 
It is then subjected to a chemical 
process to remove such chemical ele- 
ments as phosphine and sulphuretted 
hydrogen, is again dried, and finally 
is cleaned once more to remove any 
remaining particles of lime dust.” 














Scrubbers, Stills and 
Chemical Equipment 
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Cox’s Low Pressure Computer, Price $2.50 
Cox’s High Pressure Computer, Price, $5.00 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 
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